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TRAVEL DIGEST 


FORT NECESSITY, National Battlefield Site, 11 miles east of Uniontown, Pa., on High- 
way 40, where George Washington commanded 400 soldiers in a battle against 600 French 
and 100 Indians is being reconstructed exactly as it was that day, July 3, 1754. 
Plans aim at major completion for 200th Anniversary Celebration next July. 3-4. 


MARTIAN YEAR, proclaimed by the Pope, begins December 8 to commemorate 100th Anniver- 
sary of Dogma of the Immaculate Conception, is expected to draw great crowds of — 
grims to Rome and other European religious “centers during 1954. : 


“U.S. MOTORISTS entering Mexico with new multiple-entry Tourist Permit are allowed to 


take their cars in as often as required during six-month period of permit's validity, 
thus eliminating need for obtaining car permit for each border crossing. 


LONGEST TUNNEL in Texas opened recently between Baytown and La Porte, replaces Mor-_ 
gan's Point Ferry, lets motorists travel under Houston Ship Channel for 3,009 feet. 


LEARN TO SKI weeks in Sun Valley, Idaho, begin January 3, with 1954 prices pegged at 
$92.00 for Chalet choice, from $107 for Challenger Inn rooms, meals included. 


AROUND PACIFIC tour, escorted, leaves San Francisco February 15 for 42 days with 

stops in Hawaii, Thailand, Indonesia, Australia, Fijis, other lands, with air rate 

at $3280, sea-air combo, $3428. Around-World jaunt has price tag of $4236 up for 66 days 
to 85 days from San Francisco January 22. 


TRAVELOGUE SERIES is underway at Manhattan's Town Hall for winter season with color 
films of foreign lands, outstanding lecturers such as Neil Douglas, Curtis Nagel, etc. 


PERTINENT PUBLICATIONS: Guide To Riding is a $1.50 book by Ann & Tony Miller, New 

York City, listing data on many stables in all states, horsemanship hints....Tourist 
Companion to Israel is free guide from Israel National Tourist Center, New York City.... 
South Amei American Handbook: 1953 is walloping 786-page reference book with maps, tables, 
etc., distributed in U.S. by! H. W. Wilson Co. , New York, for $2.00....Calendar of Events 


until January for 21 countries is free booklet from Seeree Travel Commission, 
New York City. p 


INTERCHANGE OPERATION of three air lines-United, Continental and Braniff—has brought 
direct one-plane service for first time between Pacific Northwest and Southwest, linking 
Seattle and Portland with Tulsa, Dallas-Ft. Worth, Houston, etc. 


SEA BREEZES: Supplementing service from New York, Cunard Line has scheduled four 

ships to operate from Montreal, Quebec and Halifax to Liverpool, Cobh, Havre and 
Southampton, with accommodations for nearly 7,000 passengers a month from Cana- 

dian ports during 1954....Until May, 1954, super-=liner Uni’ nited States will add Bremer- 
haven, Germany, on 8 transatlantic sailings. -+-Ocean Monarch will make five triangle 
cruises between New York, Bermuda and Nassau between end of December and March 15, 1954, 
with a $200 minimum fare for the eight-day voyages....Swedish-American Line will take 
the Stockholm out of service for reconstruction in November, start her New York-Scandin- 


avian service again in February, may switch Gripsholm to Se sMouE Eee operation out of 
Bremerhaven beginning next March. 


_ AIR MAIL: Rapidly expanding Delta-C&S Air Lines started aircoach runs between Dallas 


and Detroit, added non-stop hop from Havana to Port au Prince....Mohawk Airlines has 
extended service in New England, flies three trips daily between Boston, Buffalo, 
intermediate points....Pan American now flies Caracas-to-Rio de Janeiro\non-stop.... 
Air link between Kingston, Jamaica, and Grand Cayman Island has been restored by 
British West Indian Airways with bi-weekly runs....Air tourist service to Hawaii has. 
been started by Northwest Orient Airlines....British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines now 
runs between Sydney and Tokyo once weekly. 


JEKYLL ISLAND, Georgia's one-time millionaire's club now part of the state park system, 


osed temporarily for ¢ tion of bridge to mainland, other facility changes 
ré velers ae calling for completion of sx span an by next summer. 


ins direct service from pte to Paris, Frankfurt, Milan, Rome. a 
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nik In crowded Arab section of Tangier, Moroc- 
cans and Europeans shop for bargains and 
swarm into narrow streets where many lan- 
guages fill the air. 
Photo: Claude Jacoby for Pix, Inc. 
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Letter From 


The Publisher 


Thanksgiving Travel 


4 ies is the only national 
holiday we celebrate which has a 
religious overtone yet permits pro- 
jection of all religions into its basic 
premise of appreciation for the good 
things we can so_ sincerely—and 
humbly—be thankful for. And this 
expression of thanks, whether made 
in a synagogue, Roman Catholic 
cathedral, Protestant church or just 
at home, usually draws families into 
closer harmony and brings a desire 
to be reunited at least a day. 


It is an excellent time for reunions, 
and one of the staple items on the 
agenda of most. It makes the drum- 
stick taste better and the thanks for 
bounty even warmer. 


On this reunion day, why not visit 
relatives you have not seen during 
the rest of the year? And in so travel- 
ing the 200 miles to Aunt Minnie’s, 
you may well discover a new segment 
of America you have heretofore over- 
looked. You will see a part of the 
land in autumn which presents an 
entirely new face from its sultry sum- 
mer one. And if you air-hop half-way 
across the country for a family gather- 
ing, America’s vastness will strike 
you with newly noted impressiveness. 


Such a trip will be a two-fold treat, 
and is an excellent reason for seeing 
a site well-known in summer bright- 
ness but unfamiliar in autumn color. 


Thus, you can make Thanksgiving 
a day to recount your personal good 
fortune—and to become re-awakened 
to the abundant treasure America of- 
fers the traveler. 


yh 


H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 


TRAVEL’S Amateur Photo Contest 


Winners for November 


Farm Fence 

Snow-covered farm near Darien, N.Y., was 
filmed by Clifford Matteson, Buffalo, N.Y., 
with a Crown Graphic, using an Optar lens at 
f:22, 1/10 second, a K-2 filter and XX film. 


nenoneh 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For thé best photograph submitted by an amateur 
each month, “Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a 
second prize of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but 
should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger 
are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, spe- 
cific locale of picture, and pertinent information re- 
garding camera and film used, with speed, lens ‘open- 
ing and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of the 
photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the 
handling of photographs, TRavet cannot be responsible 
for their return or condition. The right to future 
publication of prize-winning pictures without addi- 


‘tional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 
Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest. 
Trave.t,.45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 
No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope oj sufficient size to accommodate 


, the entry is enclosed. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
current contest will be held for the following month. 


Evening Reflection 


Lighted Parliament Building in Victoria, Canada, 
was photographed by C. Beverly Hannum, Kennet 
Square, Pa., with a Kodak 6-16, using Verichrome 
film at £:4.5 for four minutes. 


™ 


New Angle 


Travelers photographing Leaning Tower of Pisa were 
pictured tn turn by Ruth H. Wilson, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., with a Brownie Hawkeye Flash Model camera 
620 Verichrome film. 
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DISCRIMINATING TASTE 


“‘T am sure the charming selections are 
not a matter of happenstance but the 
choice of persons of discriminating 
. I am getting more than my 
money's worth.” 

—Mrs. B. M., Phila., Pa. 


OUT OF THIS WORLD 


“TI have neither wit nor words to stir 
men’s blood . . U ie 
out of this world, as it were! 


Mailed Direct To You From 


Sheffield, England, Postage Paid! 


O demonstrate the quality and 

uniqueness of the Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club selections sent to 
members every month from abroad, we 
want to send you this beautiful 6-piece 
nickel silver Pastry Set, with our com- 
pliments if you join the club now. 


This set is the famous LOXLEY, one 
of the most honored products of Shef- 
field, England, and if obtainable here, 
would probably be priced at $5.00 re- 
tail. It is typical of the values and 
quality of the gifts our members receive 
every month for only $2.00, postpaid, 
duty free. * 

Imagine yourself shopping in the 
tiny villages and the big cities of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South America, the Near 
«< Sy. East and the Far East. Imag- 
- a ine yourself examining the 

ay hundreds of unusual articles 

mS peculiar to each foreign land, 

j= many of them hand made, 

then selecting the very choic- 

est in interest, usefulness, beauty and 

value, and having them sent to you for 
only $2.00 each! 

Yes, you can now enjoy the thrill of re- 
ceiving a surprise package every month 
from France, Italy, Spain, Holland, Swed- 
en, England, India, Japan or some other 
distant shore—for only $2.00, delivered to 
your door. You pay no postage, no duty. 
The value is guaranteed to be more than 
satisfactory to you in every instance. 

How, you ask, can this be done? The 
secret is in the new, unique service offered 
by the Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
—plus the magic of the American dollar. 


=. 


READ WHAT MEMBERS SAY ABOUT THE CLUB: 


AN INTRIGUING IDEA 


“The gifts are so unique and have the 
added distinction of good craftsman- 
an intriguing idea!’’ 

—Mrs. J. W. H., Eugene, Ore. 


ship). iss 


. but these gifts are ward to openin 


—H. P., Denver, Col. 


(Note: All original letters are on file in our office) 
——————————————————————__ ee 


“cole 


LIKE A BIRTHDAY EVERY MONTH 


“I want you to know how much I 
loved the gifts I have received up to 
this time.‘My daughter and I look for- 
the packages. It is like 
having a birthday every month.”’ 

—F. G. G., Kirkwood, Mo. 


\% 


Foreign nations are in urgent 
need of American dollars to 
support native industries. They 
YW: are glad to offer tremendous 
f’ merchandise values in exchange. 
>, Thus you get more for your 
: = money—and at the same time 
you are doing your bit to improve world 
conditions by lending a helping hand to 
our neighbors around the world. 


CONVERSATION PIECES FROM ABROAD 


Our representatives abroad are-constant- 
ly searching for the best items and the big- 
gest bargains available. They not only 
attend the. great international fairs and 
exhibitions, but they travel the highways 
and byways of foreign lands to discover the 
unique, the unusual, the beautiful articles 
which are destined to become conversation 
pieces when worn, displayed or used in 
America. 


A THRILLING SURPRISE EACH MONTH 


With each package will come the fas- 
cinating story of the origin and significance 
of the article you receive—adding glamour 
to each shipment. 


Think of the fun of receiving such ex- 
otic “‘surprise packages’’ month by month! 
It is like shopping around the world! That 
is the thrill of membership in the Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club. Each month 
you'll look forward to the arrival of your 
foreign shipment with eager anticipation. 
Each month you'll experience the crowning 
thrill of the treasure-hunter when you 
open it to see what delightful surprise it 
has brought. 


YOU PAY NOTHING EXTRA FOR MEMBERSHIP 


It costs nothing to join the Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club. There are no member- 
ship fees or dues. You pay only for the regu- 


term of membership: 


STE. ar a 


{] 3 Months Membership 
[) 6 Months Membership 
[) 12 Months Membership 


RON eSS ite sccsveccorccetsnasentscscees casted 


City & (ZONE. esesssccsesesbeoscosucssess ..» Stat ‘ 
(NOTE: Please use additional sheet for gift subscriptions.) 


(NOTE: All shipments come to you postpaid, q 2 
U. S. Post Offtte Dept. charges a service fee of 15c for delivering foreign 
packages, which is collected by your postman and cannot be prepaid.) 


lar monthly selections of merchandise on any 
of the following plans: 


3 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 


(3 consecutive shipments)..........:cccsecssssesessesssseencese $6.00 
6 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 

(6 consecutive shipments)...........cccsessseesersseeceeen 11.50 
12 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 

(12 consecutive shipments)...........:cecsecsessssssesneed $22.00 


(Note: the U. S. Post Office Dept. charges a 
service fee of {5c for delivering foreign packages, 
which is collected by your postman and cannot 
be prepaid.) 


YOU CAN CANCEL AT ANY TIME 

You may cancel your membership at 
any time (please give 30 days’ 
notice to allow for transmittal 
to our foreign office) and the 
unused portion of your payment 
will be refunded in full. Even 3 
better, if you are not delighted ‘ 
upon receiving your first reg- 
ular monthly selection, you may keep it 
free of charge along with your LOXLEY 
Pastry Fork Setting gift and receive a full 
refund of the total amount paid. 


YOURS FREE FOR JOINING NOW! 


Why not start your membership right 
now, while you can have this 6-piece pas- 
try setting FREE as an EXTRA GIFT 
sent to you direct from Sheffield, England? 

Use the coupon below or write, enclos- 
ing remittance for the membership term 
desired. 


GIVE A MEMBERSHIP TO SOMEONE SPECIAL! 


What gift could be more intriguing than 
an Around-the-World Shoppers Club mem- 
bership? Month after month your friends are 
reminded of your thoughtfulness. Who 
would imagine such lovely foreign products 
cost only $2.00 each? Enclose names and ad- 
dresses of your recipients. A handsome card 
will announce your gift immediately. 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 845 
71 Concord Street, Newark 5, N. J. 

Please enroll me as 2 Member and send me the LOXLEY Pastry Fork ] 
Setting, direct from Sheffield, England, FREE for joining. Start regular 
monthly shipments of the club’s selection of foreign merchandise, direct 
to me from countries of origin and continue through the following 


= | 


I enclose 
remittance for $.......ccscsessserees 


Or eccesesesernrseenecsaneareeeneoens 


and duty-free. However, the 
al 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB ¢ 71 Concord Sty Newark 5,N. J. Be mem eam References: Franklin-Washington Trust Co., Newark 2, N. Plain B 


NPEAK UP! say rt in SWEDISHD » 10: 00 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Pardon me, sir (madame). 


. What is the shortest way to...? 


3. I want to goto... 


= 1 ON 


ioe) 


14. 


15; 


16. 


Ti 


. Good 


. What time does the train (bus) 


leave? 


. What time shall we arrive at 


es 


. L would like to have... 
. How much does this cost? 


. It is more than I wish to spend. 


Can you show me_ something 
else? 


. I want two tickets for tonight’s 


show. 


. Waiter, will you please bring us 


some... 


. Bring us the check. 


night. Good morning. 


Good-bye. 


. Thank you very much. It was a 


pleasure to make your acquaint- 
ance. I hope we shall meet again. 


Will you please write down your 
phone number ? 


One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, (cight, mime, tense il, 12, 
RSA Lolo, Lele 205-30; 
40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 500, 
1000. 


Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day. 


January, February, March, April, 
May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, De- 
cember. 


TRANSLATION 


. Ursakta. 


. Kan Ni visa mig kortaste vagen 


{aldol sous 


ry 


3. Jag skulle vilja gaa till. . . 


BU Aoxi 


ice) 


14. 


15. 


16. 


1%: 


. Vilken tid gaar taaget, bussen? 
. Nar anlader vi till... ? 


. Jag skulle onska... 
. Vad ar priset? 


. Det ar mer an jag skulle 6nska 


betala Kan Ni visa mig naagot 
till ett lagre pris? 


. Kan jag faa tvaa biljetter till 


aftonens forestalling. 


. Vakmiastarn, var god och servera 


oss detsamma... 


. Vaktmastarn, var god och laat 


oss faa rakningen. 


. Godnatt, Godmorgon, “Adjo. 


. Angenimt att faa gora Eder bek- 


antskap Hoppas vi raakas igen. 


Faar jag bedja om Edert telefon 
nummer ? 


Kn, tvaa, tre, fyra, fem, sex, sju, 
aatta, nio, tio, elva, tolv, tretten, 
fjorton, femton, sexton, sjutton, 
aderton, nitton, tjugu,  trettio, 
fyrtio, femtio, sextio, sjutio, aat- 
tatio, niotio, ett hundra, fem 
hundra, ett tusen. 


Séndag, maandag, tisday, ons- 
dag, torsdag, fredag, lordag. 


Januari, februari, mars, april, 
maj, juni, juli, augusti, septem- 
ber, oktober, november, decem- 
ber. 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Oorsecta. 


. Kahn nee veesah meeg kohrtaste 


veghen til... ? 


3. Jahg skoole veelyah gaw til. . . 


. Vihlken teed gawr tohget, boos- 


sen? 


. Nawr ahnlender vee til... ? 


6. Jahg skoolle unskah ... 
7. Vahd ehr preeset? 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Lis 


. Deh ehr mehr enn jagh scoole 


betahla Kahn nee visah meeg 
noghot til ehn leghre prees? 


. Kahn yag faw tvaw beelyetter til 


aftohnens fuhrestilling. 


. Vahktmestarn, vahr gohd ock 


serverah aws desamma.. . 


. Vahktmestarn, vahr gohd ock 


lawt aws faw reckningen. 


. Goud natt, Goud morgon, Adieu. 


. Anjenemt att faw yore eder bek- 


antskap Hoppahs vee _ rawkas 


eeyen. 


Fawr jag beyda om edert telefon 
nommer ? 


Ehn, tvaw, treh, fuhrah, fem, sex. 
shoo, awtta, neeo, teeo, elvah, 
tawlv, tretton, fjorton, femton, 
sexton, shotton, ahderton, neet- 
ton, tjoogoo, trehtio, foortio, 
femteeo, sexteeo, shooteeo, aw- 
teeo, neeoteeo, eht hundrah, fem 
hundrah, eht toosen. 


Sundagh, mawndagh, teesdagh, 


ohnsdagh, toarsdagh, fredagh, 
lurdagh. 
Yanooareg, februaree, mars, 


ahpril, maee, yunee, yulee, au- 
gustee, september, octohber, no- 
vember, december. 
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( FORST 
ae 
of the 
Season’ 
Club 


The GIFT of GIFTS 
That Keeps You 


Jor HOLIDAY GIFTING 
and YEAR ‘ROUND FESTIVITIES — 


: ting Treats 
Taste-Tempting ee 


\iacoaltl All Year ‘Round! 


Your chelts of four magnificent gifts at 
prices ranging from $32.50 to $87.50. 
For only $51.50, delivery prepaid on 
all gifts, anywhere in continental U.S., 
the lucky recipient receives:— 


FORST mountain 
= oked DELICACIES 


This Christmas... thrill those you favor most 
with a gift of glorious good eating... palate- 
pleasing delights from the Catskill Mountain 
Smokehouse! Bestow them and know they are in 
perfect taste ... the enthusiastic choice wherever 
discriminating gourmets gather! Incomparable 
for your own holiday get-togethers . . . Forst 
products make for never-to-be-forgotten gifting 
...each and every one a magnificent, mouth- 
watering masterpiece of culinary art! 


Forst Smoked Turkey For Festive Holiday Feasting 


To see these magnificently golden-brown birds is 
to whet the appetite . . . to partake of their succu- 
lent goodness is a taste-thrill long remembered! 
Choice, young, full-breasted birds are cured in 
rare, zesty spices and aromatic herbs, then slowly 
smoked over fragrant applewood embers. Whole 
smoked turkeys from 8 to 20 lIbs., net wt. Price 
$1.70 per pound. 
Forst Smoked Ham — The Most Delectable of All Hams 


Tender, toothsome, with a flavor-rich tantalizing deli- 
ciousness! Selected from the finest corn fed Western hogs 

. . each ham is sugar-cured and smoked Southern style 
over fragrant glowing hickory embers. Net wt. from 10 
to 16 lbs. Price $1.50 per pound. Ready to serve. 


Forst Vacuum-Packed Smoked Turkey Delicacies 


As perfect for a big party as they are for an intimate 
buffet ‘get-together’! A sure to be appreciated gift too! 
Sliced Smoked Turkey, Handi-Cut and a Pate. Vacuum- 
packed, ready-to-serve and will keep without refrigera- 
tion until opened. 3 popular ass’ts.: 4—14-lb. cans ea. 
(12 in all) of Pate, Handi-Cut, Sliced — only $16.00; 
2 ea. (6) $8.50; 1 ea. (3) $4.75. 

Read at left about the Exclusive Forst ‘“‘Delicacy of the 
Season’’ Club. ..a year ’round reminder of your thought- 
fulness and best wishes. Ideal for group giving... for 
industrial or business contacts...this is a unique and 
regal gift that offers a taste-thrill for every season of the 
year. 

Forst fans everywhere tell us what a hit the ‘“‘Delicacy 
of the Season’’ Club makes with friends and business 
acquaintances. 

Solve your Christmas gift shopping problems the easy, 
“lusciously different’’ way with sure-to-delight smoked 
delicacies from the Forst Catskill Mountain Smokehouse. 
Make up your list . . . and mail to us with your check. 
We'll do the rest. 


NOTICE: Special quantity discounts for 
orders of 25 or more. Write for details. 


THE FORSTS 


At Christmas, an 8 to 10 Ib. golden- 
brown Forst Smoked Aurkey. 


At Easter, a tender, tempting 10 to 12 
Ib. Catskill Mountain Smoked Ham. 


In July, six half - pound cans—2 ea. of 
vacuum-packed Sliced Smoked Turkey, 
zesty Smoked Turkey Pate, multi-useful 
Handi-Cut Smoked Turkey. 


Finally, Fall brings a generous 4 Ib. 
package of spicy smoked pork sausage 
and a whole 8 to 10 Ib. side of luscious 
Catskill Mountain Bacon. 


The $32.50 membership includes Christ- 
mas Turkey. In March—a Forst Party Pak 
(taste-tempting Forst special recipe sal- 
ami and braunschweiger (liverwurst)). 
July — one 8 oz. can, each of Sliced, 
Handi-Cut and Pate Smoked Turkey. 
Oct. — 4 Ib, Ctn. Smoked Pork Sausage. 
In addition to the engraved Member- 
ship Certificate, a personalized greeting 
card accompanies each gift. 

Deluxe Delicacy Membership available 
at $73.50 and the extra-bountitul, Super 
Deluxe Membership at $87.50. Write for 
details. 


Forst Bank References: State of New 
York National Bank, Kingston, N. Y. 


Oa RT SS ee Ss 


| THE FORSTS, Route 325, Kingston, N. Y. tee peal anette eatin teeter teenie | 
j “Delicacy of the Season” Club Order Ae mt TS | THE FORSTS, Route 325,Kingston, N. Y. H 
H I am attaching herewith my Gift List } an ATSKILL MOUNTAINS x ...$moked Turkeys 3 enclose es is eee for 
and check for $... hans seeseneneneee to cover eS) Wy abcteots NS ne ws. (8 to 20) Ibs; at $1.70 tb. $___ Sse ialicucien checked’ ae left, y 
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Discover = =§ = =+  —@ 
OLD MEXICO | 
which is always new ! 


Make your vacation a thrilling 
adventure this year in Mexico! 
Discover for yourself the age- 
old and timeless Pyramids 
of the Sun and the Moon; 

: the quaint, story-book 
setting of San Miguel 
Allende; the enchantment 
of Xochimilco’s flower- 
banked waterways; the 
fresh loveliness of the 
countryside near San 

Luis Potosi, the Colonial 
charm of Guadalajara. 
And remember, Mexico 
City is one of the most gay 
and exciting cities in 
the world! There's 
something new at every turn in 


MEXICO 


the Far-Away land near by. 


Cathedral, Guadalajara 


& El Salto, Sn. Luis Potosi | School Mexico City 
® 
© 
. DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 
@ AV. JUAREZ 89 MEXICO,.D. F. 
® New York, 630 Fifth Avenue ® San Antonio, 518 W. Houston 
r @ Chicago 333 N. Michigan Bivd. @ New Orleans, Whitney Bldg. 
® ® Los Angeles, 511 W. 6th St. @ Miami, 40 Columbus Arcade 


@ Houston, Pan American World Airways Bldg. 


Learn Spanish.. the Mexican Way! and at the same time know Mexico. Study- 
method approved by Direccion General de Turssmo Write tor free booklet and d 
Mexico, D. F Zona 10 MEXICO. 


———— 


at-home method (with records) for adults direct from Mexico. This 
emonstration record. Mexican Spanish Academy. Sierra Madre 440, 
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Approaching Tangier, travelers see low-lying bank of buildings crested by Casbah section. Port has 60,000 persons of all nationalities. 


By Brainerd S. Bates 


NY OTHER COMMUNITY which tolerated five “#17 
Calle Casablanca’s” would be considered a trifle 
odd. But after a visitor has been in Tangier, Morocco, 
for even a few hours, he ceases to be surprised at any- 
thing. There is no city in the world quite like Tangier, 
and no city could possibly duplicate its unique geograph- 
ical position, historical background or governmental 
setup. Americans generally connect Tangier with Barbary 
pirates, and are apt to regard any place which has both 
Arabs and smuggling as a bit too mysterious and in- 
accessible for the ordinary traveler. As a matter of 
fact, the International City is extremely easy to reach. 
And the most cursory glimpse is enough to force even 
a thoroughly jaded traveler to stay awhile longer. 
Ideally, Tangier should be visited as a sort of inter- 
mission between your regularly scheduled tour around 
this side of the Atlantic. Fer here can be found happy 
reminders—cooking, language, customs, shops— of much 
that you have already seen and heard in Paris, Seville, 
Naples and Lisbon. And before continuing on through 
North Africa and the Near East, you can immerse your- 
self in the atmospheres of these foreign parts right in 
Tangier under the most favorable conditions possible. 
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In the meantime, if being away from home too long 
has made you a wee bit nostalgic, Tangier can do a 
lot to bridge that gap, too. Coca Cola, as the slogan 
goes, “is everywhere,” well-paved avenues swarm with 
the newest, shiniest products from Detroit, and in a 
little coffee shop on the Boulevard Pasteur you can buy 
the most authentic milk shake this side of Broadway. 
Except for the fact that the railway track leading in 
from French Morocco slides between the broad, white 
sandy beach and the palm-lined boulevard, the Tangier 
waterfront could belong to Miami. Parts of Tangier’s 
European sector could be Hollywood at Sunset and Vine. 
And there are so many familiar American brands on 
the grocers’ shelves here that you might start harking 
back to your neighborhood Safeway, Kroger’s or A. & P. 
—until you spot the native baggy pants under the white 
apron and the red fez sitting jauntily on the clerk’s 
kinky head. 

The man behind the counier is an Arab, and the 
store he works in may be closed on Fridays if his boss 
happens to be Mohammedan, Saturdays if Jewish, or 
Sundays if Christian—and every afternoon between one 
and four because that is the Spanish custom. You learn 
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Sultan’s Palace, with its formal gardens, is on agenda of most visitors. 


that the police officer who directed you there is required 
to speak at least two of the three official languages— 
Spanish, French and Arabic—and on your way over you 
may have passed all three post offices serving Tangier— 
one Spanish, one French and one English. You pay your 
grocery bill in either pesetas or Moroccan francs, for 
both are legal tender here, and walk out on the street 
certain that, after all, you are not in White Plains or 
Cadiz, San Diego or Marseilles, or even in Algiers or 
Casablanca, for that matter. You realize all over again 
that Tangier is quite literally just what they say it is, 
the International City. 

Tangier belonged for a period to Portugal, which 
passed it on through royal marriage to Spain. England 
obtained it when Catherine of Braganza married King 
Charles II in 1661, but soon finding it of no strategic 
value, gave up all claims in 1684. A treaty signed in 
1856, giving it the status of Diplomatic Capital City 
of Morocco, put Tangier well on the road toward its 
present internationality. The Act of Algeciras in 1906 
separated it from French and Spanish Morocco. As a 
result of the Statute of Tangier, signed in Paris in 1923, 
the city is today run by a system of government-by- 
diplomacy which is held in awe by political scientists 
the world over. 

All laws governing the Zone are passed by a 30-man 


Palm-lined Avenida de Espana skirts along impressive Tangier bay. 
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Legislative Assembly whose international composition 
was carefully apportioned in Paris 30 years ago. The 
decisions of the Legislative Assembly are subject to the 
ratification of the Senate-like Committee of Control, 
made up of official diplomatic representatives of the 
eight nations which participated in the original confer- 
ence: Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy and the U. S. 

Day-to-day administration ‘of municipal affairs is in 
the hands of a city manager and his two assistants, 
each of whom, according to law, must be of a different 
nationality. Law suits among Moslems are settled be- 
fore a Moslem Tribunal, differencces between Jewish resi- 
dents come before a Jewish Court, and justice for for- 
eigners living in Tangier is decided by a mixed 
International Tribunal made up of British, Spanish, 
Italian and Belgium magistrates. Tangier is still a part 
of the Sherifian Empire of Morocco, and the Statute 
expressly states that all Moslems living within the Zone 
are subjects of the Sultan and come under the juris- 
diction of the Mendaub, his personal representative. 

Visitors going over to Tangier from Algeciras, Spain, 
make the three-hour westward trip through the Straits 
of Gibraltar for from 85 cents to $2.25, depending on 
accommodations chosen, and can take their car along 
by paying a minimum of $14.60 for the lightest vehicle, 
one way. Besides the Transmediterranean Line’s trip, 
there is a daily boat leaving for Tangier from Gibraltar 


on a similar schedule. 
The Spanish Linea Iberia runs a two-hour flight from 
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Madrid to Tangier for about $26.25, but many tourists 
prefer to fly to Tetuan in Spanish Morocco for about 
half that fare and take the two-hour, 40-cent bus ride 
into Tangier from there. Air France Constellations ar- 
rive from Paris on frequent schedules in a little more 
than five hours, and other lines connect the Interna- 
tional Zone air port with every important city in Europe, 
You won’t need any more documents to enter Tangier 
than # valid passport, but travelers who expect to visit 
Spanish Morocco, coming or going, will have to equip 
themselves with special visas for this purpose, issued 
at any Spanish consulate. 

In spite of the city’s well-earned reputation for cos- 
mopolitanism, and_an almost startling evidence of local 
money all afgund; I found that if you are careful in 
Tangier expensés for your stay there can be kept at 
an extremely reasonable limit. You can, of course, 
share the samté Toof with all the diplomaticos and visit- 
ing VIP’s staying at the Minzah on Rue du Statut and 
live like a rajah, with white-turbaned native servants 
constantly at your beck and call. Accommodations at 
the Minzah begin at $8.00 a day apiece, European Plan, 
perhaps not a bad buy for all that is offered. The av- 
erage comfortable hotel, however, runs from $2.50 to 
$4.50 a day, with meals. The latest official guide lists, 
besides the luxury-category Minzah, fourteen First Class 
hotels, twelve hotels in Second Class and nine in Third, 
so you ought not have a hard time finding the type 
of quarters which suit you on fairly short notice. 

In an international town like Tangier there’s always 
a temptation to try spme of the different styles of food 


U.S. drink is advertised beside minaret of mosque at Grand Socco. 
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Cannon, once needed, now make postcard scene overlooking harbor. 


and methods of serving it in the many restaurants which 
dot the city. There are eating places to cater to all 
tastes and purses. Here again, of course, the sky can 
be the limit, but there is a very fine little restaurant 
just up from Boulevard Pasteur on Calle Murillo, for 
example, which serves an excellent four-course meal 
cooked in the best French tradition for about $1.00. 
When figuring your budget. don’t forget to allow for 
a twelve percent service which all hotels and restaurants 
add to the original bill. 

. Whereas a carefully planned stay in Tangier can be 
very easy on the pocketbook as far as straight subsistence 
is concerned, you still might find yourself tearing out 
those travelers checks far faster than you had originally 
planned. The city is, of course, a free money market, 
and you can always get the top rate in pesetas or Moroc- 
can francs for your dollars here. It also happens that 
Tangier is a free port, able to bring in goods from 
any place on earth under extremely low import taxes. 
As a result, you will be confronted with a bewildering 
display of goods, both foreign or familiar, which could 
be a joy or a hardship, depending on your funds. 

One morning we raided the first equivalent we’d seen 
in over a year of an American five-and-ten-cent store. 
and came away with our arms loaded with such small 
household conveniences as soap flakes, cleansing tissues 
and Scotch tape. And we returned to our European 


Snake dancer and his orchestra practice performance in side street. 


headquarters with a couple of baskets of grocery prod- 
ucts we knew would look mighty good to our children, 
things like peanut butter, assorted cold cereals, chewing 
eum, cake and waffle mixes, cranberry sauce, and real, 
honest-to-goodness maple syrup. 

The Moors, conspicuous in their little knitted skull- 
caps. turbans and sheet-like coverings, move freely all 
over Tangier, and by the same token Europeans and 
Americans, whose dress probably looks just as odd to 
a follower of Mohammed, can come and go just as 
freely in the Casbah. The International Zone’s Casbah 
is still exciting—but dangerous? No, certainly not any 
more. Unlike the Arab Quarter in Tetuan, Tangier’s Cas- 
“bah has. however, gone thoroughly commercial in a 
touristy sort of way, with most of the shops along the 
narrow, dark streets jammed not only with Morocco’s 
famed leather goods and_ silverwork, but also with 
prominent displays of such items as Swiss watches and 
American fountain pens and cigarette lighters. Never- 
theless, it would be difficult to beat the Casbah for sheer 
interest and color, and no one comes to Tangier without 
giving it as much time as he possibly can. 

You start off from the center of the European sector 
at the Place de France and walk past smart shops and 
good delicatessens along the Rue du Statut until you 
come to the Socco Grande, native market place. Tangier 
is approximately 75 per cent Moorish-Arab, and ever 
since you got off the boat you’ve been seeing these, the 
only true citizens of Morocco. But here at the Arab 
Market Square where the buses come and go—ancient 
vehicles filled to the brim with great sheeted figures of 
all sizes. shapes and colors—and everything from flow- 
ers and spices to live chickens and charcoal being sold 
out in the open, you'll find the heaviest concentration 
of real local color in the city. 

Proceed through one of the key-shaped gates behind 
the Socco Grande and you'll find yourself right in the 
Old Arab Quarter itself. Next to the sights, sounds and 
smells of: the place,-which will be an entirely new ex- 
perience if you’ve never visited a Casbah before, you'll 
remember best the hundreds of little, primitive shops 
crowding every street and alleyway, and you probably 
won't be able to resist for long the impulse to buy. 


Natives crowd around water outlet with buckets—and for gossip. 


It would be fortunate indeed if you were to have 
along some disinterested person to escort you on your 
first shopping trip to the native quarter, not so much 
to protect you from a scalping as to inform you of 
the real or probable worth of anything that strikes your 
fancy. Bargaining, of course, flourishes just as strongly 
here as it has for a score of centuries, and since nothing 
has ever been given away in the Casbah, as far as 
I know, it is very handy to have someone at your side 
to tell you the floor as well: as the ceiling to Arab 
Quarter prices. While here you might like to pick up 
a pair of handsome Moroccan leather slippers (about 
$2.00 for the adult size), or a durable, hand-crafted 
hassock, which comes unstuffed for easy portability and 
sells for anything from $5.00 to $10.00 and upward, 
depending upon how fancy it is. 

You'll want to visit the Sultan’s Palace, and admire 
the fine view of the city, Tangier Bay and the Straits 
of Gibraltar from the old gun emplacements installed 
by the British during their tenure here almost three 
centuries ago. If you find yourself on a little side street 
called Rue d’Amérique, right in the heart of the Arab 
Quarter, you may be surprised to come upon the Seal 
of the United States staring you straight in the eye from 
a typically Moorish-styled building extending over the 
street. That edifice was given by the Sultan of Morocco 
to the American Consul in 1821, and, with certain im- 
provements and enlargements, it still houses the Ameri- 
can Legation to this day. 

After having pounded cobblestones and pushed your 
way through mobs of natives and the curious for hours, 
you'll probably crave a refreshing breather, so be sure 
to save enough strength to wind your way over to the 
Socco Chico, principal commercial stem of the Casbah. 
Here, at a table of a jammed sidewalk cafe, you can 
sip a coke, a vermouth, some strong black Arab coffee, 
or a glass of hot mint tea, and watch the people go by. 

You'll see them all: handsome sons of Indian princes 
in western dress; old men on muleback, with the faces 
and the dress of the Three Kings of Biblical days; 
fresh-faced American flyers up from their French Mo- 
roccan air bases on weekend passes; pathetic old Berber 
women, bent almost double under the weight of great 
bundles of sticks carried on their backs; stiff-looking 
British diplomats of the Old Empire School, in the Cas- 
bah obviously on Whitehall business; daughters of 
wealthy local Arabs, their long robes which cover them 
from head to toe of a beautiful powder blue color, 
wearing handsomely embroidered face-covers to match; 
American tourists with their inevitable candid camera 
cases around their necks, trying out theik college French 
and Spanish on the amiable waiters around them. 

You order another setup and decide to sit it out until 
the 10:00 p.m. Spanish dinner hour. After all, it’s not 
every day that for five pesetas—about twelve cents— 
you can buy a grandstand seat right on the crossroads 
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MAGIC VALLEY @ 
OF TEXAS 


By [rving Wallace 


B IGGEST ADVERTISEMENT the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas has is 
the tourists themselves, for 96 per 
cent of those visiting the Valley last 
winter emphatically declared they’d 
not only return but would recom- 
mend it to others. Why? The Rio 
Grande Valley is a land of beauty, 
contrast and sunshine, one of the last 
frontiers for the nation’s tourists— 
unspoiled by high prices and com- 
mercialized resorts. 

This fine vacation land is approxi- 
mately 100 miles long and roughly 
40 miles wide, bordered on the north 
by the fabulous King ranch. The west 
side of the Valley is lined with one 
of Texas’ largest oil fields, and to the 
south is the Rio Grande River. On the 
east is the enchanting Gulf of Mexico. 
and beautiful white beaches stretch 
for miles. Warm water and cool trade 
winds provide a paradise for the va- 
cationist who likes to swim, fish, sail 
a boat or play in the foaming surf. 

Within the boundary of this Texas 
treasure are miles of rich green 
groves of delicious grapefruit. 
oranges, tangerines and lemons. 
thousands of acres of vegetables, long 
stretches of irrigation canals that pro- 
vide the life-giving water from the 
historic Rio Grande, beautiful palm- 
lined streets and highways, a land of 
lakes and lagoons. The Valley offers 
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In Lower Rio Grande Valley, cowboy guards herd of splendid tonghorn cattle. 


sportsmen almost every type of out- 
door activity. For hunters, the area 
that fringes the valley offers such 
game as white wing, squirrel, quail, 
deer, turkey and dove. If you want 
something more rugged, you can 
hunt lion, bobcat and bear in Mex- 
ico. The multitude of lakes, lagoons, 
and bays along the Rio Grande and 
Gulf offer the finest duck and goose 
hunting in the nation. Fishermen have 
a variety, too, in the lakes, resacas 
and canals. A popular sport is surf 
and jetty fishing, and more venture- 
some enjoy deep sea fishing. 

Many tourists are interested in see- 
ing the Valley itself, its lush vege- 
table fields, orange and grapefruit 
groves, palm trees and tropical flow- 
ers, and shrubs. If of an industrial 
nature, you can visit 43 canning 
plants scattered up and down the Val- 
ley, see laborers picking citrus and 
vegetables, visit packing houses lo- 
cated every few miles along the rail- 
road, and watch freighters in the har- 
bor. At McAllen you can see the “Big- 
gest Little Orchard in America” and 
a fernery which is the largest one un- 
der shade in the U. S. Near Edin- 
burg there is a huge cactus garden. 
And a cattleman has no need to be 
lonesome, for in the Valley are some 
of the most famous Brahman herds 
in the nation. 


The Valley is also covered with 


historical spots. Near Brownsville 
the last battle of the Civil War was 
fought. Near Mission and McAllen is 
the old village of Penitas, second old- 
est settlement in Texas. Old Fort 
Ringgold, at Rio Grande City, was 
once the headquarters for U. S. 
Grant, Robert E. Lee, Zachary Taylor, 
Stonewall Jackson and John J. 
Pershing. 

Other forms of entertainment in- 
clude drive-in theaters which operate 
all year around. Night clubs are 
found in the Valley but the principal 
ones are over in Mexico at Matamoros 
and Reynosa, known as the “Hottest 
Night Club Spot” on the border. 

However, tourists not interested in 
night clubs, historic spots, fishing and 
hunting, can enjoy themselves motor- 
ing over the 1,200 miles of paved 
roads in the beautiful valley. Winter 
visitors get a thrill seeing corn, car- 
rots, cabbage, tomatoes, lettuce, 
broccoli, radishes, peppers and spin- 
ach thriving in the middle of winter. 
Roses, bougainvillea, hibiscus and 
poinsettia bloom in December, Janu- 
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Fishing is an all-year sport in Magic Valley. 


ary and February, and, in fact, poin- 
settia is as common as the sunflower 
on mid-western plains. In the Valley 
the lowliest home is apt to be framed 
with beautiful, brilliant blossoms. 
Last winter the Valley had 400 en- 
tertainment events, including Charro 
Days at Brownsville, Texas Citrus Fi- 
esta at Mission, Flower Fiesta at 
Donna, All States Picnic at San Juan, 
the Weslaco Birthday Party, Shuffle- 
board Tournaments at San Benito and 
McAllen, Port Isabel’s Fish Fry, 
Pharr’s Vegetable Show, Valley Live- 
stock Show at Mercedes, Raymond- 
ville’s Onion Fiesta, White Wing Fes- 


International bridge connects U.S. and Mexico 
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tival at Edinburg, ‘an international 
golf tournament at Harlingen and 
weekly programs by imported artists 
at Harlingen, Edinburg and Mercedes. 
Churches also join in welcoming win- 
ter travelers. The Methodist Church 
at McAllen, for example, recently in- 
stalled a terrazzo floor in its gymna- 
sium to help with entertaining of 
tourists. One church in Weslaco in- 
troduces winter visitors at each Sun- 
day morning service. 

There was no ice in the Valley last 
winter but there were four light 
frosts, and tourists were in their shirt 
sleeves all but these four days. Dur- 
ing the past two years, fires were 
needed but a few days in December, 
January and February. The Rio 
Grande Valley is listed as a semi-arid 
region. The average annual rainfall is 
27 inches, thus the 700,000 acres un- 
der irrigation. Noontime winter tem- 
peratures average 73°, and the Valley 
is seldom bothered with fog. 

Reasonable prices at hotels, tourist 
courts, trailer camps and _ tourist 
homes attract many people to the 
Valley. Tourists find practically any 
type accommodation they desire, from 
deluxe hotels and motels to lower-cost, 
clean, comfortable living places. Spe- 
cial rates are given by the week and 
month. 

There are approximately 30 com- 
munities dotting the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, ranging from small 
villages of a few hundred people to 
a city of 40,000. Three towns, Pharr, 
San Juan and Alamo, are so close to- 
gether their sidewalks join and the 


Venison devotees have few problems in Texas. 


three use the same high school. There 
are at least a dozen towns in the Val- 
ley that put out a special welcome to 
travelers. They are scattered along the 
Valley from Mission on the west to 
Port Isabel on the Gulf. 

Mission, home of the Texas Gov- 
ernor, has a population of 10,756, and 
a very active tourist club. Meetings 
are held during the week for suppers, 
movies, dancing, card playing and 
visiting. The town, like most in the 
Valley, maintains shuffleboard and 
horseshoe pitching courts. Mission 
has three hotels, two rooming houses, 
63 tourist cabins and many private 


over Rio Grande. Left side touches Texas, right goes to Matamoros, points south. - 
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homes renting rooms. Motels charge 
$3.00 to $6.00 per room, weekly rates 
being $20.00 to $30.00. Although 
grapefruit grows in abundance in the 
Valley, the Mission area is known as 
“The Home of the Grapefruit” for it 
was here much of the pioneer work 
was done in developing it. Their ruby 
red grapefruit is unsurpassable any- 
where, and in January the Texas Cit- 
rus Fiesta is held here. The side- 
walks still contain hitching rings for 
horses, reminiscent of past border 
days. The first mission built in Texas 
is located four milés south of town. 

McAllen, with 23.000 is kn6wn as 
the “City of Palms,” and doing much 
to live up to its slogan, “Texas’ Great- 
est Tourist City,” maintaining a large 
free information bureau. McAllen has 
the largest tourist hall in Texas, and 
entertainment. includes bridge, check- 
ers, dominoes, dances, pot luck sup- 
pers, fine arts programs, picnics, 
smorgasbord dinners, horseshoes, 
shuffleboard, excursions to Mexico, 
King’s Ranch, Falcon Dam, and fish- 
ing and hunting trips. In addition to 
the sixteen shuffleboard courts in the 
park, many motels maintain them for 
their guests. 

Reynosa, Mexico, is nine miles 
from McAllen. Touri$ts do not need 
permit cards to visit the border cities, 
and a bridge fee for car and driver 
is 25 cents plus ten cents for each 
passenger. Returning. if paid in Mex- 
ican money, it is a great deal less. 
Reynosa has 35,000 people but one 
night club seats 3,500 customers—the 
largest on the western hemisphere. 


Hunters standing by strung-up catch testify to region’s abundance of gamebirds. 


Edinburg, with a population of 17,- 
000, located on the north edge of the 
Valley, is recognized as an industrial 
center. It has the largest school dis- 
trict in the U. S.—945 square miles. 
This is the home of the annual White 
Wing Fiesta, named after the re- 
nowned game-bird of the dove family. 

One of Pharr’s winter events is the. 
Vegetable Show. Every one of Pharr’s 
8,678 residents do their best to en- 
tertain winter visitors. Prices range 
from $3.00 to $5.00 a day per couple, 
with special weekly and monthly rates. 
Pharr is “The Hub City of the Val- 


ley,” and the main street is 120 feet 


wide. Others are 100 feet across, and 
give people plenty of elbow room, 
something the Valley is noted for. You 
don’t find the hustle-bustle that pre- 
vails in other winter vacation areas. 

Nearby are San Juan, Alamo and 
Donna, combined making a popula- 
tion of 20,000, all popular tourist 
spots. Churches of almost every faith 
are here. Alamo is considered the 
home of the “World’s Smallest Dogs.” 
Two of the largest canning plants in 
the Valley are located at Donna, plus 
six huge packing sheds and three cot- 
ton gins. Visitors are welcome. In 
San Juan is a large building for tour- 


Guadalupe Mountain Range sprawls along Box Canyon, southwest of El Paso, Texas, where Rio Grande runs. Vast area teems with wildlife. 
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ist activities, and the city park has 
shuffleboard and horseshoe pitching 
courts, water fountains, barbecue pit, 
swings, slides and benches under some 
of the most beautiful shade trees in 
the Valley. During February, San 
Juan sponsors the All States Picnic. 
Last year 37 states and four foreign 
countries were represented. 

Weslaco—population 7,487—is the 
home of the world’s largest fruit juice 
plant, covering eight acres. It has a 
capacity of 2,500 cases of canned 

~juice per hour, and tours through the 
plant are conducted daily. One of the 
Valley’s most popular winter celebra- 
tions is the Weslaco Birthday Party. 
The main feature is the style show 
when as many as 609 entrants model 
dresses made of vegetables, fruits and 
flowers. It’s not unusual for a group 
of women to spend 1,000 hours on a 
costume, so take your color film with 
you. 

For those who are interested in 
watching industries at work, Merce- 
des, with a population of 10,065, 
serves well, for here you'll find eight 
packing plants, three canneries, three 


meat packing plants, two box and 
crate factories, two cotton gins and a 
button manufacturing company. 
Harlingen (population 23,202) was 
known as “Six-Shooter Junction” in 
earlier days. It is now the home of 
the $10,000 International Open Tour- 
nament, where leading professional 
golfers vie for money and fame. Other 
links are found at Raymondville, 
Brownsville, McAllen, Mission, Edin- 
burg and Mercedes. Tourist courts 
here offer weekly and monthly rates. 
In April, Raymondville puts on the 
Onion Fiesta. On this occasion its pop- 
ulation of 9,135 swells many times. 
Onions are harvested between March 
10 and April 20. Raymondville has 
five tourist courts and two hotels. 
San Benito, “The Resaca City,” has 
a population of 13,264. Around San 
Benito, on non-citrus acreage, two 
crops a year are normal, three crops 
frequent, and four crops not un- 
heard of. There is not a month in the 
year in which farmers are not plant- 
ing and harvesting. 
Other cities talk football, baseball, 


citrus, vegetables and cotton, but at 


Spanish-type structure at McAllen typifies valley’s beautiful buildings, homes. 
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Port Isabel (3,400) fishing is the ma- 
jor sport, a major industry and the 
principal topic of conversation. 
Whether anglers want to pit skill 
against mightly tarpons near shore 
and marlin and sailfish far out in the 
Gulf, or sit on a pier and let a line 
dangle in the quiet waters of Laguna 
Madre, Port Isabel is ideal. There are 
good accommodations, and if you 
don’t make your catch, restaurants 
feature seafood dinners. There’s not 
*much night life at Port Isabel because 
visitors work too hard fishing to go 
out at night. No license is required for 
salt water fishing, and sixteen boats 
are available for charter, costing ap- 
proximately $5.00 a person. Inland, 
a license is required for fresh water 
fishing: $1.65 for a special five-day 
visitor’s permit, on $5.25 for the year. 
A hunting license costs about $25.00. 
For details write to Game, Fish and 
Oyster Commission, Austin, Texas. 

Brownsville, largest city in the Val- 
ley, with 40,000 people, is located on 
the banks of the silvery Rio Grande. 
Across the bridge is Matamoros with 
65,000 people. Brownsville is the 
most Mexican-like town in the Valley. 
Fifteen cents per car and a nickel a 
person is all that is needed to cross 
the border here. If you like things 
Mexican, you'll enjoy Brownsville. 
In addition to seeing bananas grow- 
ing in Brownsville’s park you'll prob- 
ably catch a banana boat unloading 
at the local port. Sometimes they sell 
bananas, too ripe to ship inland, for 
$1.00 a bunch. Brownsville is the 
home of Fort Brown, Snakeville Zoo, 
palms that grow five stories high, and 
Charro Days—one of the most color- 
ful fiestas in the U. S., held annually 
just prior to Lent. There are pa- 
rades, street dances, grand balls, art 
exhibits, banquets, private parties— 
four days of celebrating. Charro Days 
is a costume festival in which the 
population of Matamoros and 
Brownsville turn out in authentic 
Latin American apparel and full 
regalia. 

The Valley is a happy joyous place 
to visit—a land whtere it’s claimed a 
man will fall in love with his wife 
all over again under the tropic moon, 
as the soft Gulf breezes whisper 
through lacy palms. Here people wel- 
come tourists with smiles as warm 
and sincere as the sun that shines 
over their magic valley. 4 - 
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Ke DEVIL HILL National Memorial, site of the first 
successful flight of a powered heavier-than-air flying 
machine, has a special interest for travelers during 1953, 
the Golden Annivergary Year of Aviation. The Me- 
morial is located in Dare County, on the Outer Banks of 
North Carolina, and within sight of the location of the 
first English colony attempted in America—the myste- 
rious “Lost Colony” of Roanoke Island. 

It was on December 17, 1903, that Wilbur and Orville 
Wright made the flight that was to immortalize them as 
inventors of the airplane and bring international fame 
to the community of Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, and the 
90-foot-high sand dune known as Kill Devil Hill. Atop 
Kill Devil Hill is the Wright Memorial Monument, 
erected by the Federal Government after Congress 
authorized the establishment of Kill Devil Hill National 
Memorial in 1927. A granite boulder near the base of 
the hill marks the spot where the Wright’s “flyer” actually 
left the ground on its first trip into the air. This marker, 
erected by the National Aeronautic Association, was un- 
veiled in 1928 on the 25th anniversary of flight. The 
surrounding park contains 315 acres, and a paved road 
connects it with Highway 158 which skirts the Atlantic 
surf less than a mile away. 

The monument was completed in 1932. It is a 60-foot 
pylon of gray granite from the quarries at Mount Airy, 
N. C., and rises from a star-shaped base resting on a 
sunken foundation 35 feet deep. On the walls are wings 
in bas-relief, and the inscription: “In commemoration of 
the conquest of the air by the brothers Wilbur and Or- 
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Prone Orville starts historic 1903 flight as Wilbur runs alongside. 


FLIGHT 


Granite pylon honors Wright Brothers, marks site of first power flight. 
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1930: Col. Lindbergh inaugurates regular cross-country air service. 


1952: Giant planes hold crew of six, host of passengers, span oceans. 


1953: Jet Comet zips from London to Johannesburg in 18 air-hours. 


ville Wright conceived by Genius, achieved by Dauntless 
Resolution and Unconquerable Faith.” 

Polished steel doors open into the rotunda of the 
monument, where a metal map of the world depicts events 
associated with man’s effort to fly, and the first 25 years 
of aviation history. A central niche in the pink granite 
walls contains a model of the original Wright plane, the 
Kitty Hawk, and on either side there are niches con- 
taining busts of the Wright brothers. Curving stairs lead 
to an observation platform at the top of the pylon, where 
a powerful beacon throws a beam visible for many miles. 
From the top of the monument is an extensive view of the 
communities of Kitty Hawk and Kill Devil Hills, the 
resort area along the Atlantic beach, and other large 
sand dunes and the resort of Nags Head nearby. The 
Memorial is open from 8:30 a.m. until 5:00 p.m. daily. 
with National Park Service guides on duty to greet 
visitors and answer questions. Travelers from many 
countries haye signed the guest book in the rotunda. 

Like Jockey Ridge and the other big dunes to’ the 
south, Kill Devil Hill was originally a shifting mass of 
bare sand which was constantly subject to wind erosion 
and would not have supported a structure like the monu- 
ment. Before the monument could be built, the hill had to 
be “anchored” by seeding and sodding it with tough, wiry 
grasses adapted to sandy soil. This project was so success- 
ful that the entire Memorial area is now covered with 
grass, and shrubs have been planted at several points. A 
paved road with six parking areas circles the hill and ex- 
tends to the nearby flight marker. From the road. a spiral 
asphalt walkway leads to the memorial shaft at the top of 
the hill. 

Each December 17, memorial ceremonies honoring the 
achievement of the Wright Brothers are held at the monu- 
ment under the sponsorship of the Kill Devil Hills Me- 
morial Society, which was organized at Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina, in 1927. Notables from the civil and 
military aviation world take part, and the event is cli- 
maxed with a gigantic display of modern air power in the 
skies above the monument. 

Wilbur and Orville Wright began their flight experi- 
ments with model aircraft which they constructed at their 
bicycle shop in Dayton, Ohio, and tested in a home-made 
wind tunnel. They are said to have tested some 200 types 
of wing surfaces before they were finally convinced that 
a properly designed machine, propelled by an engine, 
could be made to take off and remain in the air by the 
pressure of air currents against wings or planes. By 1900 
their experiments had progressed to the point where they 
were seeking a location with strong, steady air currents. 
The U.S. Weather Bureau directed them to Kitty Hawk, 
where for most of the year the winds blow strongly and 
steadily from the north. 

Kitty Hawk, a small fishing village on Kitty Hawk Bay, 
between the ocean and Albemarle Sound, was accessible 
at the time only by boat from the mainland of North 
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Carolina. A bridge and modern highway now connect the 
area with the mainland, but the Wright brothers arrived 
there via schooner from Elizabeth City on September 12, 
1900. They boarded for a short time at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Tate before establishing their own camp 
near the village to begin experiments with an aircraft 
flown as a kite. 

The following year they moved their camp to a flat 
sandy fidd near Kill Devil Hill. For two years they tested 
and studied gliders launched from the slopes of the hill. 
In 1903 they designed a larger and much improved bi- 
plane to which they added a small gasoline engine with 
two pusher-type propellers. At first they attempted to 
launch this craft from a 60-foot monorail laid 150 feet 
up the nine-degree slope, On December 14 the machine 
was slightly damaged when it climbed a few feet from the 
rail, stalled and settled to the ground near the foot of the 
hill. 4," 

On December 17, the brothers had the machine ready 
for another attempt. for which they had laid the take-off 
track on the flat plain near their camp. Five people had 
assembled to watch the trial, and lend a hand if needed. 
They were J. T. Daniels, W. S. Dough, and A. D. 
Etheridge. from the Kill Devil Hill Life Saving Station; 
W. C. Brinckley of Manteo, and Johnny Moore, a boy 
from Nags Head. The last survivor of this group of wit- 
nesses to the first flight was Johnny Moore, who died in 
1951. 

Four flights were completed on December 17, and on 
the fourth and last Wilbur remained aloft 59 seconds and 
covered a distance of 842 feet. 

There were no reporters present to cover the event, and 
when news of the flight reached the press, most news- 
papers refused to print it. Harry P. Moore of Norfolk, 
Va., is known as the “reporter who scooped the world” 
with the story of the first flight. As a cub reporter on the 
Norfolk Virginian Pilot he learned of the flight from a 
source he has never revealed, and wrote the story. His 
own paper carried it as a front page article under the 
headline “Flying Machine Soars Three Miles in Teeth of 
High Wind Over Sandhills and Waves at Kitty Hawk on 
Carolina Coast.” At the top of the newspaper’s front page 
was the line “The Flight That Couldn’t Be Made 
But Was!” 

The Wright brothers continued their experiments and 
in the spring of 1908 conducted successful test flights at 
Kill Devil Hill which were witnessed by many newspaper 
reporters and widely acclaimed in the press. By that time, 
the Army had drawn up specifications for the first mili- 
tary aircraft. The entire world was becoming conscious 
of the possibilities of the airplane in peace and war, and 
other inventors were experimenting with flying machines. 

In an address at Kill Devil Hill Memorial in 1943, 40th 
anniversary of the Wright brothers’ flight, Major General 
T. J. Hanley, Jr., commanding general, AAT Eastern Fly- 
ing Training Command, said: “That first army specifica- 
tion asked only for a plane that could fly at 40 miles an 
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hour, carry two people and sustain its flight for 125 miles. 
Thirty-eight manufacturers were asked to submit bids. 
But only the Wrights met all specifications. And so, on 
August 1, 1908, the United States Army became possessor 
of the first military airplane in the world.” 

Orville Wright lived to see a giant industry grow from 
the invention of the airplane, and died in 1948. He is 
buried at Dayton, Ohio, besides-his brother, Wilbur, who 
died 36 years earlier. Wilbur was 36 years old and Orville 
32 at the time of their success at Kill Devil Hill. The 
“flyer” named Kitty Hawk, a biplane with a wingspread 
of 30 feet, is at present on exhibit at the Smithsonian In- 
stitute in Washington, D.C. 

Travelers who stand before this first frail craft some- 
times find it difficult to recall that a museum piece has 
been lifted out of their own childhood. The mammoth 
machines that leap continents today were not even in a 
dream-stage of planning, much less near reality, when the 
Wrights first went a-wing. Yet already we are beginning 
to consider anything less than a jet plane obsolete. Eyes 
now gaze up to the awesome universe—ready for man to 
catapult himself into a new era. 

If unable to attend the celebration at Kill Devil Hill 
December 17, today’s traveler might still keep the date in 
mind to pause a moment in tribute to the pair who put 
wings on the world. ¢ 


AND TOMORROW... 
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19??: Today's toddlers may find flights to Mars made regularly. 
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Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem marks spot 
where Mohammed ascended to heaven, was 
built by a Caliph in Seventh Century as shrine. 


ORDAN 
BIDS FOR 


HE HASHEMITE Kingdom of Jor- 

dan, straddling the storied River 
Jordan in the heart of the Holy Land, 
has been putting its house in order 
preparatory to receiving an increased 
influx of American and other foreign 
tourists. 

Nearly 45,000 foreigners visited 
the Arab State last year and left an 
estimated $4,500,000 in sorely needed 
foreign exchange, and the trend is up- 
ward this year as a result of greater 
emphasis on the value of tourism to 
the national economy and the grow- 
ing tide of travel to the Near East. 

With technical assistance supplied 
by Point Four, the Jordan Govern- 
ment has set up an official tourist de- 
partment for the first time in its his- 
tory and it has embarked on a long- 
range plan to make the country more 
attractive to foreign visitors. 

Jordan boasts in and around Jeru- 
salem what is perhaps the greatest 
collection of religious, historical and 
cultural shrines in the world. Indeed, 
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the majority of the Holy Places are 
in Jordan and the remainder are in 
Israel. The Old City has been sacred 
for centuries to the three mono- 
theistic faiths, Christianity, Islam 
and Judaism. Outstanding to most 
pilgrims is the Holy Sepulchre, the 
legendary church of Christ’s resur- 
rection and the most revered site in 
Christendom. Of hardly less interest 
is the seventh-century Dome of the 
Rock, a Moslem shrine from which 
Mohammad is reputed to have as- 
cended into Heaven. Nearby is the 
Wailing Wall where the Hebrews tra- 
ditionally gathered to bemoan the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

Among other notable sights are 
the Via Dolorosa, or Way of the 
Cross, along which Christ is believed 
to have walked to Calvary; the Gar- 
den Tomb. which many Protestants 
prefer to regard as His last resting 
place: the Tomb of the Virgin Mary;, 
the magnificent Church of all Na- 
tions and the adjacent Garden of 


Bethlehem is seen from Church of Nativity built over Christ’s birthplace. 
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Gethsemane; and the immortal Mount 
of Olives, the place of the Master’s 
ascension. 

As you leave Jerusalem, the Bible 
unfolds along every foot of the way. 
Within a short d¥ive are little Beth- 
any, traditional home of¢ Mary, 
Martha and Lazarus; Bethlehem of 
song and story“with its Church of the 
Nativity and’ Shepherds’ Fields; Jer- 
icho, which some archaeologists be- 
lieve to be the world’s oldest city: 
the Jordan River and its relics of 
Christ’s baptism by St. John, and the 
Dead Sea, the lowest spot on earth. 

To those who venture across the 
Jordan to the East Bank, there await 
the imposing ruins of Graeco-Roman 
city of Jerash, built by the soldiers 
of Alexander the Great: the booming 
city of Amman, modern capital of 
Jordan and the ancient Philadelphia 
of the Greek Decapolis; Mount Nebo. 
the peak from which Moses is be- 
lieved to have looked into the Prom- 
ised Land, and the incomparable 


rose-red city of Petra, carved out of 
solid rock before the birth of Christ 
and perfectly preserved as one of the 
great sights of today. 

Blessed with this heritage of his- 
tory, Jordan has been striving to 
match its attractions with proper fa- 
cilities and amenities. While it has no 
luxury hotels, Jerusalem, Jericho and 
Amman are reasonably well provided 
with modest, clean and comfortable 
hostelries, many of them equipped 
with central heating and private baths. 
A number of hotels are improving 
and expanding their premises and 
new space expected to be ready by 
Christmas will give Jerusalem 73 ad- 
ditional rooms and Amman 37. Prices 
range from about $4.20 to $7.00 for 
a single room with bath and full 
board, plus ten per cent service. 

As part of their development pro- 
gram, the authorities are restoring 
and repairing the antiquities of Jer- 
ash and Amman and resurfacing ac- 
cess roads to several shrines. Other 


Mount of Olives, upper left, overlooks Garden of Gethsemane by church below. 


Forum of Jerash was Graeco-Roman market 
and piace of assembly until Byzantine and 
Arab times, has an unusual geometric shape. 
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plans call for a model training school 
to teach hotel personnel up-to-date 
methods, and for sanitary installa- 
tions in Jerusalem and at key spots 
in the countryside. 

The Tourist Department has been 
taking stern measures to stamp out 
begging and hawking in Jerusalem 
and its environs which have marred 
foreigners’ visits in the past. A corps 
of Tourist Police, speaking several 
foreign languages, has been formed 
from among the finest Arab officers 
to minister to strangers’ needs and to 
protect them from sharp practices. 
Seventy-two licensed guides have 
been ordered to take new examina- 
tions in the lore of Bible Lands. A 
supervisor has been appointed to con- 
trol souvenir shopping in Bethlehem. 

The shops of Jerusalem will be 
found crammed with merchandise 
typical of the Orient. Bethlehem’s fa- 
mous mother-of-pearl and embroid- 
ery, Ramallah’s needlework, the glass 
of Hebron, the pottery of Jerusalem 
and the familiar olive-wood candles 
and candlesticks of the village are in 
abundance. Prices are extremely low 
by Western standards, especially if 
you do a bit of bargaining. 

At the urging of the Tourist De- 
partment, Jordan has recently re- 
duced the cost of its entrance visa 
for American tourists to $2.80, abol- 
ished frontier fees and arranged to 
grant visas at airports and border 
stations. Photography has been lib- 
eralized and visitors may take pic- 
tures freely except at military instal- 
lations or frontier police posts, but 
are advised not to single out examples 
of poverty. 

Jordan is within the easy reach of 
all points in the Near and Middle 
East and in Europe. By air it is 
served directly by BOAC at Mafrak, 
and indirectly by Pan American, 
TWA and all international airlines, 
and by the following feeder lines: 
Middle East, Air Liban, Air Jordan 
and Arab Airways. By sea, it is 
served through Beirut by the Amer- 
ican Export Lines and a number of 
European and Near Eastern carriers. 
Jerusalem is nine hours by air from 
Paris, six hours from Rome, four 
from Athens, two from Cairo and one 
and a quarter from Beirut. 

The most pleasant time to visit Jor- 
dan is in spring, when the hills and 
valleys are carpeted with Biblical 
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Bedouin tribesman views Treasury of Petra building carved into solid rock. 
Tradition says ediface is king’s tomb, that urn in upper niche has treasure. 


flowers, or in the fall when the tang 
of a New England autumn is in the 
air, but it is not uncomfortable at any 
time of the year, except for the Jor- 
dan Valley in the summer. Tourist 
air fares carrying a reduction of at 
least 25 per cent in the basic rates 
are now in effect from all points in 
the West. 

Leaving Jordan, the traveler can 
cross into Israel via the Mandelbaum 
Gate in Jerusalem by arrangement 
with his consul, to see New Jeru- 
salem and the balance of the Holy 
Places, or take the long road to Bagh- 
dad to see the sights of oil-rich Iraq, 


or drive into Syria to visit Damascus 
and its famous bazaars and continue 
to Lebanon to enjoy Beirut and 
its gay night life as well as Baalbeck, 
the Roman City of the Sun. 

Deep in the heart of the desert of 
Southern Jordan, about half way be- 
tween the Dead Sea and the Red Sea, 
stands the tomb of an ancient civiliza- 
tion, the ruins of thé city of Petra. 

Founded sometime in the Sixth 
Century B.C., Petra was a hide-out 
for the plundering Nabateans of the 
desert, who later settled down to a 
quiet life and carved their homes, 
temples, baths and palaces out of the 
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rose-red rock of the 
mountains. 

Protected by its impenetrable wall 
of rock. it withstood the attacks of 
the Romans until 106 A.D. when it 
fell, and with all its territory was 
turned into a Roman province. Chris- 
tianity came to Petra in the Fourth or 
Fifth Gentury, but by that time it had 
deteriorated, and in the Seventh Cen- 
tury the conquering Arabs found the 
skeleton of a dead city. 

Petra is built in a basin of high 
rocky mountains and the only en- 
trance to it is thréughr a narrow gorge 
between the Jeliffs, accessible. only 
on foot or on horseback. The first 
structure .that -meets the eye is a 
tomb called thé Treasury, with an 
urn in the upper part of its facade 
which, according to local tradition, 


surrounding 


contains a treasure. 

High up in the mountains is the 
great building known as the “Monas- 
tery,” a temple which was turned into 
a church by the Christians. From 
that point you can have a general ex- 
pansive view of the surrounding 
mountains and valleys. 

The Tomb of the Urn, perfectly 
preserved on the inside, has massive 
substructures consisting of two storys 
of vaults. These must have been the 
tombs of the kings of Petra. Near 
them is the tomb of Sextus Floren- 
tinus, a Roman governor. The Thea- 
tre of Petra is hewn out of rock in 33 
tiers, held about 3.000 people. 


Inside walls of Petra, travelers camp 
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Only entry to Petra is through narrow gorge. 
Steep cliffs often form a bridge overhead. 


Besides many other tombs and 
obelisks, there are at the peak points 
of the mountains places of sacrifice, 
and on the way to the highest of 
these are the ruins of a Crusaders’ 
Castle. Except for the places where 
the sandstone rock is battered by the 
wind-driven sand and rain, the mon- 
uments are well preserved. 

To get to Petra by motor car, you 
start at Amman and go by one of 
two ways—either to Ma’an, an Arab 
Legion post 65 kilometers from Petra, 
and from there to the village of 


after day’s tour of remarkable ruins. 


Al-Ji, the last outpost before Petra, 
where cars are exchanged for horses © 
and pack mules, or from Amman to 


Al-Ji by way of Kerak and Shobak. 
Regular Arab Airways planes fly 
twice a week from Beirut to Amman 
to Aqaba, about 80 kilometers south 
of Petra,-and from there you drive 
to Al-Ji. Tourist parties can charter 
planes in Cairo, Beirut, Amman or 
Jerusalem, and land at Ma’an. 

A three-day tour by car, arranged 
by a travel office, will cost from 
$49.00 to $135 per person, depend- 
ing on the number of passengers in 
the car, including lodging, meals, 
horses, fees and guides. 

Jordan’s bid for tourists is an out- 
standing development in the travel 
field. and should bring about equally 
outstanding gains to the traveler. 4 


BRIEF FACTS ABOUT JORDAN 


Jordan is a semi-mountain- 
ous, semi-desert country bisected 
by the river Jordan, bounded by 
Syria on the north, Israel on the 
west, Saudi Arabia on the south 
and Iraq on the east. 

Climate in Jordan is sub- 
tropical in the below-sea-level 
area of the Jordan Valley. Moun- 
tain areas are cold in winter, 
with occasional snowfalls, and 
summers are hot. 

Population of Jordan num- 
bers 1,370,000 of which the 
majority are Moslems, and land 
area is 35,000 to 40,000 square 
miles, about equal to that of 
Indiana. 

The Archaeological Museum 
in Jerusalem (Jordan) was con- 
structed with a gift of $2,000,- 
000 from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and contains priceless 
collections of antiquities. 

Ramallah, ten miles north of 
Jerusalem (Jordan) at a height 
of 2,500 feet, is one of the 
country’s favorite summer re- 
sorts and boasts several good 
hotels. — 

Special events in Jordan 
which appeal to foreigners in- 
clude the religious celebrations 
in Jerusalem and Bethlehem on 
Christmas and Easter and Arab 
Legion Day in Amman. 
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Subscribe With 


Your Choice of the Best Magazines 


Order your new and Christmas gift subscriptions now for the 


best service. 


Through this service you will receive the lowest publishers 
rates—and in many cases will enjoy further discounts through 
long term subscriptions. It eliminates the need for dealing with 
many publishers since all details are handled from one central 
point. It will save you time, effort and money. 


NOTE: Your gift will be announced’ by an attractive card 
signed in your name and will arrive in time for the holidays. Most 
publishers have agreed to service our orders promptly so that 
the majority of subscriptions will start with the January issue. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE k 

Every feature complete in every issue! Novels, 

short stories, exciting articles of interest to 

every American family 

One 1 year sub., 3.50 Two 1 year subs., 5.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 200 each 


THE AMERICAN GIRL : , 
The official Girl Scout magazine published 
for all girls between the ages of 10 and 17: 
Everything for the young girl. 
One 1 year sub., 2.00 Two | year subs., 4.00 
THE AMERICAN HOME ‘ 
The practical guide to home-making; cover- 
ing every phase of building, remodeling, inte- 
rior decoration, gardening and home-making 
One 1 year sub., 2.50 Two 1 year subs., 400 
Three 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 1.50 each 


ARGOSY f ; 

The complete man’s magazine, catering to a 

man's taste with just the right combination of 

stories, features and articles 

One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 

CATHOLIC LAMP 

A good Catholic magazine. Reaches out to 

those who do not come to hear the spoken 

word. It answers questions that people do 

not have courage to put to the clergy. It 

contains editorials, comments on topics of 

current interest and fine stories. 

One 1 year sub., 2.00 Two 1 year subs., 3.50 
Three 1 year subs., 5.00 


CHILD LIFE™ 

A magazine of outstanding literature for young 

children and practical help for mothers 

Written by distinguished authorities 

One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional ] year subs., 2.00 each 


CHILDREN’S DIGEST 
A unique magazine of the best literature for 
children of the read-to and reading age. Pub- 
lished by the publishers of PARENTS’. 
One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
ree 1 year subs., 6.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 
CHARM 
Written especially for women who work. 
Contains the latest news of fashion, groom- 
ing, health hints, fiction for the career girl. 
One 1 year sub., 2.50 Two 1 year subs., 4.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 
COLLIER’S 
This stimulating weekly means good reading 
every Friday. Packed with best-selling fiction, 
articles and features by famous writers. 
One 1 year sub., 5.00 Two 1 year subs., 8.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 3.00 each 
COMPACT 
The compact, pocket magazine for young 
people. Includes condensations of two good 
books, outstanding articles and features. 
One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
hree 1 year subs., 6.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 
CORONET 
Colorful variety entertainment at its best. 
Contains fascinating articles, games, quizzes, 
personalities, features, photographs and fun. 
One 1 year sub., 2.50 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Three 1 year subs., 7.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.25 each 


ESQUIRE 
The masculine magazine deluxe. Famous ff 
humor, fashions, fiction and illustrations that 
add up to the perfect man’s magazine 
One 1 year sub., 6.00 Two 1 year subs., 10.00 
Three 1 year subs., 13.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 4.00 each 


FARM JOURNAL & FARMER’S WIFE 

Now the biggest and most influential of all 

national farm magazines. 2,850,000 subscribers 

from Maine to California. Monthly cross index 

sent free to vocational instructors. 

One 1 year sub., 1.00 Two 1 year subs., 1.50 
Three 1 year subs., 2.00 


FARM QUARTERLY 

Published for the progressive farmers who 
raise one-third of the nations crops. Definitive 
articles on crops, soils, livestock and new 
farm methods. Used as a reference by many 
schools. Well illustrated and printed on fine 
paper. 

One 1 year sub., 2.00 Two 1 year subs., 3.50 

Three 1 year subs., 5 


THE FISHERMAN 

The magazine for sport fisherman and the only 
magazine devoted entirely to sport fishing. 
It's as basic as a hook and line and gives 
usable information unobtainable from any 
other source..fishing tips, facts about fish.. 
tackle and baits etc 

One I year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 

Three 1 year subs., 7.00 


FLOWER GROWER 

The garden magazine for home gardeners. 

Planned and written for those who grow 

flowers because they love them. Practical, 

non-technical. 

One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 27.00 each 


FORTUNE 

The magazine of Business. An authoritative 

account of our business and economy-in- 

motion. Beautifully reproduced. 

One 1 year sub., 10.00 Two 1 year subs., 18.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 8.50 each 


GLAMOUR 
New, refreshing magazine for young women 
with a comprehensive coverage of fashion, 
beauty, jobs. Lively articles on diets, decorat- 
ing, parties, books, movies. 
One 1 year sub., 2.50 Two 1 year subs., 4.00 
Three 1] year subs., 5.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 1.50 each 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 

A comprehensive woman’s magazine contain- 

ing articles, stories and features that cover 

all activities and interests of women. 

One 1 year sub., 3.50 Two 1 year subs., 5.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.75 each 

GOURMET 

The magazine devoted to good food and 

gracious living. Embodies a unique approach 

to the supreme enjoyment of food and its 

preparation. 

One 1 year sub., 5.00 Two 1 year subs., 9.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 4.00 each 

HARPER’S BAZAAR 

The international magazine of fashion featur- 

ing up-to-the-minute fashion, timely features 

and distinguished fiction 

One | year sub., 5.00 Two 1 year subs., 7.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 3.75. each 
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safety And Convenience 


at the Lowest Publishers’ Prices 


‘ARPER’S MAGAZINE 

me of the foremost reporters on political and 

conomic affairs published today. All the new 

nd important developments of the day. 

me 1 year sub., 5.00 Two 1 year subs., 9.00 
Additional ) year subs., 4.00 each 


OUSE & GARDEN 

_ Magazine covering every phase of home- 

lanning, architecture, construction, decorat- 

ig and gardening. 

ne 1 hed sub., 5.00 Two 1 year subs. 9.00 

, Additional 1 year subs., 4.00 each 

[UMPTY DUMPTY’S MAGAZINE 

or boys and ws from 3 to 7. Will introduce 

1e young child to good stories plus games 

nd things to do. ee 

Ine 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 Year subs., 5.00 
Three 1 year subs., §00 


6. < ’ 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.09: each ¢ 


IFE 
he exciting word-and-pictyre gtory of the 
rorld today. The ‘weekly thaf entertains, 
muses and informs withk,etery issue. 
ne 1 year sub., 6.75 Two'l year subs., 11.75 
Additional 1 year subs., 4.50 each 
IFETIME LIVING 
he magazine that looks ahead..designed for 
Ider people, their interests, their hopes and 
neir futures. Articles are on health, personal 
roblems, breadwinning, retirement plans, 
ravel and recreation. 
Yne 1 year sub., 2.50 Two 1 year subs., 4.00 
Three 1 year subs., 6.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 


IVING FOR YOUNG HOMEMAKERS 

‘foung people planning their homes will find 

t million and one helpful suggestions and 

lown to earth advice in every issue. 

ne 1 year sub., 3.50 Two 1 year subs., 6.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 3.00 each 

OOK 

ach issue is filled with amusing, informative 

vord and picture stories on world affairs, 

iomemaking, travel, sports, etc. 

Ine 1 year sub., 3.50 Two 1 year subs., 6.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.50 each 

AKRDEMOISELLE 

Mffers college girls and young carger women 

t wealth of information on fashion, groom- 

ng, beauty, careers, written by top young 

vriters. 

ne 1 year sub., 3.50 Two 1 year subs., 6.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 3.00 each 

AcCALL’S MAGAZINE 

fore and more women are finding the key 

o happier living through this. publication. 

‘iction, news, fashions, beauty and home- 

naking. 

ne 1 year sub., 3.50 Two 1 year subs., 6.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 


AECHANIX ILLUSTRATED 

resents the latest development in the field of 

nechanics, science and inventions. It contains 

‘aluable hints and suggestions as well as 

ans for boats, radios, model trains, trailers 

md other workshop projects. 

Yne 1 year sub., 2.40 Two 1 year subs., 4.50 
Three 1 year subs., 6.50 


[ATURE 
n each issue delightful articles on birds, 
ish, mammals, insecis, flowers and many 
ther phases of the outdoors. Well illustrated 
vith photographs, drawings and paintings— 
m eight-page section in beautiful rotograv- 
re; bi-monthly educational inserts; sixteen 
ages devoted to practical conservation of 
atural resources. 
Yne 1 year sub., 4.00 Two 1 year subs., 7.00 
Three 1 year subs., 10. 
Additional 1 year subs., 3.00 each 
IEWSWEEK 
The magazine of News Significance.'’ Com- 
ete and accurate reports and analysis of 
ital happenings throughout the world. 
yne 1 year sub., 4.75 Two 1 year subs., 9.50 
JPEN ROAD 
Yevoted to the interests and hobbies of teen- 
ge boys. With stories, articles and features 
esigned to stimulate and amuse. 
ne 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 
ARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
ractical, dependable guidance on every 
hase of child care from infancy through 
dolescence. A trusted counsellor and friend. 
ne 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 9.00 
Three 1 year subs., 6. 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 
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Pathfinder—THE TOWN JOURNAL 

Published monthly from Washington—the very 
news center of the world. Its complete, un- 
biased digest and explanation of all important 
happenings in your nation’s capital and the 
world over give you the real reasons behind 
the news. It is the lowest priced of all leading 
news magazines. 

One 1 year sub., 1.00 Two 1 year subs., 1.50 

Three 1 year subs., 2.00 


PHOTOPLAY 

A fan magazine appealing to all classes of 

the American movie-going public. 

One 1 year sub., 2.00 Two 1 year subs., 3.00 
Three 1 year subs., 4.00 


PIGGITY’S 

An animal story magazine for children— 
published by Parents. A wonderful magazine 
for little kids. Pictures they will love too. 
One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two |] year subs., 5.00 


“POPULAR DOGS 
America’s Illustrated Dog Monthly. .devoted 
exclusively to dogdom. Features: picturization 
of the breed standards, detailed photos, 
articles on field dogs, dog care, grooming 
and training—and complete coverage of dog 
shows from coast to coast. 
One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Three 1 year subs., 7.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS 
For fifty years the favorite of men who like 
to know “‘what makes it go.’’ Practical sug- 
gestions and ideas for things to make. 
One 1 year sub., 3.50 Two 1 year subs., 6.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 3.00 each 
RADIO & TELEVISION MIRROR 
A radio and television magazine tops in 
stories, pictures and news about your favorite 
stars and programs..gorgeous 4-color pho- 
tographs and practical articles for women on 
beauty, food, home, entertaining etc. 
One 1 year sub., 2.50 Two 1 year subs., 4.00 
READER’S DIGEST 
Selections and condensations of the best in 
magazines, newspapers and books. Educates, 
broadens and provides enjoyment to all. 
One 1 year sub., 2.75 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.25 each 
REDBOOK 
The magazine for young adults. Fresh, re- 
vealing stories, articles and close-ups keep 
you up-to-date on today’s happenings. 
One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.50 each 
SCREENLAND plus TV LAND 
A fan magazine. Pictures, news, personality 
stories. Previews and reviews of the screen. 
Fiction stories of screen hits. Beauty, fashions, 
cooking, and home decorations ‘‘reflected 
through screen personalities.’’ 
One 1 year sub., 2.00 Two 1 year subs., 3.50 
Three 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 1.50 each 
SILVER SCREEN 
A fan magazine. Photo stories, news, fiction, 
personalities, screen previews and reviews. 
Beauty, fashions, etc. 
One 1 year sub., 2.00 Two 1 year subs., 3.50 
Three 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional I year subs., 1.50 each 
STORY PARADE 
A monthly magazine for children from 7 to 12. 
The format is carefully designed to bring out 
the utmost in instruction and fun. 
One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 6.00 
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TODAY’S HEALTH 
An authentic reliable health magazine. Latest 
information on personal and general health 
problems. How to_live and how to play— 
healthfully. Of ~éductaional value in_ the 
library, school, home, and office. Ideal for 
classroom use. Beneficial to teacher and 
student alike. 
One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Three 1 year subs., 6.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 


TODAY'S WOMAN 

Devoted to the interests of young housewives. 

Monthly coverage of all phases of home- 

making plus sprightly fiction. 

One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.50 each 


TRUE 

The fact story magazine for men. Features 
true adventure, news, personalities, sports, 
science, mystery, pictorial articles each month. 
One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 6.00 


TRUE ROMANCE 
America’s most thrilling magazine. .packed 
ith exciting true stories—bold, shocking and 

Glways thrilling! Contains a full-length novel- 

ette each issue plus great short stories with 

the accent on romance. It reflects the Ameri- 

can way of life. 

One 1 year sub., 1.50 Two 1 year subs., 2.50 
Three 1 year subs., 3.00 

TRUE STORY 

Unique in its presentation of deeply stirring 

and emotional true-life dramas, stories written 

from the real experiences of ordinary men 

and women. In addition, every issue of TRUE 

STORY contains homemakers’ hints, beauty 

and style suggestions. 

One 1 year sub., 2.00 Two 1 year subs., 3.00 
Three 1 year subs., (0 

UNITED NATIONS WORLD 

Supplies crackling on-the-spot appraisals of 

significant happenings in political, social, 

trade and military circles throughout the 

world. 

One 1 year sub., 4.00 Two 1 year subs., 7.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 3.00 each 

U. S. CAMERA 

Large, lavishly illustrated pages make this 

America’s outstanding photographic magazine 

for the camera enthusiast. Designed to meet 

the need of every photographer, amateur or 

professional, U.S. CAMERA contains excellent 

photographs plus interesting articles about 

top-flight camera men, photographic tech- 

nique and travel. 

One 1 year sub., 3.50 Two 1 year subs., 6.00 
Three 1 year subs., 8.00 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 

The news magazine which answers your 

questions about what the news means to you. 

Skillfully written and edited by experts. 

One 1 year sub., 5.00 Two 1 year subs., 8.75 
Additional 1 year subs., 3.75 each 


VOGUE 

The fashion authority for smart women. 

Recognized as the trend setter in what and 

when to wear. Also travel, music, theater, art. 

One 1 year sub., 7.50 Two 1 year subs., 12.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 5.00 each 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 

Edited in distinctive new style, this popular 

magazine brings help and guidance in home- 

making as well as top fiction by noted authors. 

One 1 year sub., 200 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 


PERIODICAL SALES COMPANY 


1104 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Enclosed find $.................. for which enter gift subscriptions for the follow- 


City cestecscssaarcdcoasseee Zone ........ State 
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(Use additional sheet of paper for other subscriptions) 
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ADVENTURE 


IN 
FISHING 


IFE IN THE deep, white North country makes only one 
L demand on you—that you hang on to it with all your 
might. And when the caribou that supplies the suppers of 
the Arctic is not running, sustaining life becomes a prob- 
lem that sometimes defeats the hardiest souls. Fishing be- 
comes the primary activity, for by the catch will the fisher- 
men live, often for many weeks. In the northern states of 
the U.S., a popular sport is fishing through ice. In the 
Arctic, the same activity, minus comforts, is a vital matter. 
By it you either live or die. Fortunately, preserving the 
catch is no problem in the Arctic. Any fish which are not 
eaten are soon solid and safe from deterioration. Never- 
theless, daily life requires ingenuity, as shown in this. 
series of photographs of Eskimos living in the Peninsula 
of Boothia at the 70th parallel of Canada’s Northwest 
Territory. Using primitive instruments but the wiles of 
their forefathers, they sustain life satisfactorily where 
me, others might perish. Every day, to them, brings an ad- 
Young Eskimo hoists harpoon—his ‘third arm’— for a strong heave. venture in fishing. 4 
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cored crosswise, fish dry quickly in open air. 
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Scaled, split, then s 


Canvas-tent community of Eskimos is laced with 


quantity of fish. 


Capped, empty bottles are used as floats on some hand-made nets. 
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uses trident made of musk ox horn and iron prongs. 


Pipe-smoker on icy perch has caught Artic char. 


Essential trident—or kokiwoki—holds fish firmly. 
: 


In bitter cold, fisherman uses snow blocks as windbreaker during. long session. 
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A TRAVE 


TO THE CRATEI 


By Nyle Walton 


Ee SNOWS OF Popocatepetl first enchanted my gaze 
one bright afternoon from the gardens atop Chapul- 
tepec Castle overlooking Mexico City. I was but a seven- 
teen-year-old high school graduate at the time, alone on 
my first trip to Mexico, and the sight of the pale volcano 
rising through the distant haze suddenly gave a purpose 
to my wanderings—a climb to its crater. What if many 
thousands had preceded me? The exhilaration of standing 
almost 18,000 feet above the sea would be reason enough 
and, what’s more, a welcome liberation from the tedium 
of sightseeing and hotels and other frustrated people. 

For almost a week I searched throughout the capital 
for a suitable climbing companion and finally found one: 
a Swiss chap called Willy. Together, we rode a bus 40 
miles south to Amecameca, a town under the flanks of 
Popocatepetl. 

Foul weather permitted us not a glimpse of our moun- 
tain. But optimistic of a break, we hired a taxi for 30 
pesos and were transported by dirt road through the 
clouds to the summit of the 11,000-foot saddle that con- 
nects Popo with the less lofty Iztaccihuatl, the legendary 
Sleeping Woman of the Snows. Then, turning south along 


Author climbs ashen slopes of Popocatepetl, 
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its crest, we continued to climb to where the road ends 
at Tclamacas, an abandoned ranch at timber line. There 
in the freezing dampness of drifting vapor, we were de- 
posited, to confront a mountain 17,887 feet high which 
we could not see. 

Two Costa Ricans who had joined our party in Ame- 
cameca convinced us of the needless expense in hiring 
a guide. After all, it sounded reasonable that any way 
up the volcano led to the top. Nothing could have been 
more reckless or further from the truth. 

We started up across the volcanic ash in the direction 
the cabbie had told us we would find an overnight hut. 
For two hours we climbed and descended and traversed. 
Night fell and with it the mist. Under such conditions our 
chance of locating a shelter on so expansive a system of 
ridges and gulleys was nil. We decided to face the elements 
and climb all night. An unexpected precipice that loomed 
above us as we reached the first snow quickly altered 
this decision. There was no alternative but to sit down 
on the exposed slope and wait for dawn to show us the 


way. To add to our frozen misery, rain and sleet blew 
in with the wind and soaked us thoroughly. At 14,000 


15,000 feet above sea level, Mexico’s highest peak, Orizaba, seen faintly in background. 
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feet, that aaherel like being caught in a summer shower. 

For nine interminable hours, Willy and I huddled there, 
shivering and chattering and cursing each other for 
hoarding the precious shelter one trench coat provided. 
Below, under a serape, the Costa Ricans, not used to such 
temperatures, moaned a8 they hugged each other for body 
warmth, It was she€r frigid’ tortureé ‘ 

Then at long last when light broke in the east—the 
most welcomed dawn, of my life—the sky was blue and 
the radiant massif of Popocatepetl reared magnificently 
overhead. But now I little cared. I was too numb and 
dirty and exhausted to care about anything else but sight- 
seeing, bullfights and cocktail parties with frustrated 
people. We all gave a feeble glare at Popo and igno- 
miniously retreated valleyward. 

For days I shook my head at the idiocy of anyone 
enduring such horrible discomfort just to climb a silly 
old mountain, But it was hardly a week later that I found 
myself waiting out another sleepless night, shivering and 
shouting blasphemy at the elements, this time on the yet 
loftier Orizaba (18,700 feet), highest in Mexico and third 
peak in all North America. Bedraggled but happy, I 
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reached its top, partially vindicating my sad Popo fiasco. 

But not quite. The haunting memory of defeat where 
many others of lesser stature and endurance had suc- 
ceeded so piqued my vanity that only a year passed before 
I returned to Mexico, bolstered by a more enthusiastic 
and confident companion, one Ronald Davis. 

This time our nocturnal stay at Tclamacas was not a 
stag party. A vacationing family of six from Iowa were 
camped just beyond the limit of vegetation and so mutual 
was the feeling of camaraderie in so remote and inhospi- 
table a place that they shared with us their tarpaulin to 
sleep under. Thus a line of eight icy insomniacs stretched 
out on the lava sand, a little girl at one end crying to 
her mother that she was cold and Davis and myself at 
the other, staring from our rocky pillow at Popo’s clear 
ghostly head bumping against the stars. 

Before morning the cold had become so intense that 
we all sought refuge in the engine-heated car. There 
through the windshield we watched the sky turn red be- 
hind Orizaba and 15,000-foot Malinché. A thin layer of 
clouds hid the plateau sheen with silver. After imbibing 
hot soup, Davis and I brandished our ice axes and bade 


At 17,000 feet, author now encounters blanket of blinding white snow, finds breathing difficult, every forward moye laborious. 
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our midwestern hosts adios, promising them a picture of 
the crater if we made it. 

Davis had ascended Popo once before and knew that 
the easiest, quickest way to the crater lay east of Tclamacas 
on the western slopes. We followed a trail for some two 
miles under rugged lava cliffs until it lost itself in ankle- 
deep ridges of black ash that soar heavenward up the 
blunt cone. Immediately we began to feel the effects of 
being 13,000 feet above the ocean. Fifty feet by the slow 
rythmical climber’s pace and we were gasping for breath, 
our chests booming. Acclimation is negligible and as you 
ascend higher, the distance between rest pauses diminishes 
until at 17,000 feet. ten steps may amount to two minutes’ 
recuperation. 

The sun rose higher in the bright azure and doggedly 
we climbed with it. By nine o’clock we were on the snow 
and moving slower than ever. We now stood higher than 
Mount Whitney. with more than 3,000 vertical feet yet 
to cover. 

We took an extended rest beside three crosses on a 
rocky promontory at 15,000 feet. One of them bears a 
picture of the Virgin of Guadelupe for devout Mexicans 
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Looking back, author’s camera catches friend following faithfully. 
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On ridge protuberance is a small shrine to Virgin of Guadelupe. 


who are awed to prayer by the panorama or for courage 
and strength to climb higher on the immense shimmering 
dome. The other two crosses mark graves of unfortunates 
who succumbed to heart failure or glissaded on the treach- 
erous ice to disaster. We were not a little awed ourselves, 
but we confined it to squinting through our goggles across 
at the Sleeping Woman, now seemingly wide awake in 
her radiant shroud of snow and cloud, or to peering down 
on the checkered fields near Mexico City and the brown 
plain about Puebla. 

From our vantage perch, we could trace the route across 
which Cortez had led his men in 1519 to conquer Mexico. 
One of Cortez’s captains. in quest of sulphur for making 
gun powder, is believed to have been the first white man 
to reach Popo’s crater—perhaps the first person. It was 
from the pass below that the Spaniards first espied the 
island capital of Tenochtitlan and marched on to perfidy 
and slaughter. 

And we marched on, much less gloriously, higher, ever 
higher up the blinding white incline to eternity, Sixteen 
thousand feet toilsomely crept past. An hour later— 
16,500. At two o’clock we collapsed in the snow out. of 
breath, above 17,000 feet. What a relief it was to lie back 
on the wind-rippled crust, utterly oblivious to everything 
but light and space and the realization that we and only 
we commanded a height that day: perhaps above every- 
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At 13,000 feet up, author’s friend faces peak in rays of rising sun. 
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body in Mexico, perhaps everybody else in the world. 

The time was getting late. I left Davis stretching in 
the snow and charged upward against the dazzling glare 
of the sun slowly setting behind the smooth skyline. Not 
far above, thin wisps of steam wafted from a rock vent. 
Surely this indicated the top was near. The pungent sul- 
phur vapor burned my nostrils as | carefully edged past 
the hissing crevasse. Now, with parched throat and on 
all fours, I struggled up hard, ice-slivered névé. Suddenly 
a strong gust hit me and, looking up, I saw no further 
slope to climb. Instead, the apparition of jagged, yellow 
battlements and pinnacles across an ominous void ap- 
peared through my sweat-clouded goggles. I jumped to 
level ground from a six-foot wall of ice and stopped 
abruptly on the brink of the deepest and broadest hole 
I shall ever hope to see. I was on top. On top! 

Or was I? The serrated wall across the crater looked 
higher. But that little mattered. I was standing high 
enough. Turning, | whooped success at Davis who was 
still some distance below. He just stood there until a 
cloudlet drifted between us and hid him from view. 

I found a sheltering crevice from the wind and there 
ate an orange and scribbled in my notebook while a 
boulder as big as a house dislodged across the way and 
careened, resounding with thunderous reports, down 700 
feet into the sulphurous depths. 
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Ultimately. Davis arrived, jubilantly waving a brandy 
bottle he had brought along for celebration. But the stuff 
was of such low grade that with one gurgle he sputtered 
and threw the rest disgustedly into the abyss. 

Reaching the crater of Popocatepetl is far from being 
a singular feat. It is probably the most frequently climbed 
mountain of comparable altitude in the world. On one 
of the many saints’ days of Mexico, hundreds of pilgrims 
stream from base to summit. In fact, until recent years, 
sulphur was mined from the crater by laborers who lived 
for days at a time in its depths. Any tourist with enough 
imagination and will-power can do it. And most con- 
noisseurs of Mexico have done it. | still felt proud. 

Racing against frostbite, we hurriedly took a few pic- 
tures and then flung ourselves over the edge and fled 
back down the cold slopes to the warmth below. 

That night found us, fried faces, aching muscles, and 
all, in the front row at the Follies in Mexico City, with 
the wind and snow and vastness of horizons only a re- 
curring vision in our memory. And now we were awake 
again and surrounded by laughing, applauding, frustrated 
people. 4 


Author’s pal stands on brink of mountain’s 700-foot-deep crater. 
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By 
Daniel Slawson 


Geese rise in flight as hunter in blind at Mattamuskeet Lake aims rapidly. 
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ATTAMUSKEET? Few people have 
Mae: heard of it. And yet this lake 
in northeastern North Carolina is 
one of the most popular winter re- 
sorts in America, with visitors arriv- 
ing by air from two and three thou- 
sand miles away. The visitors are 
Canada geese, some 50,000 of them, 
and the great white whistling swans, 
about 10,000 of them, not to over- 
look the less conspicuous but no 
less wild mallards, blacks, pintails, 
wood ducks and green and blue 
winged teal. All of these winter at 
Mattamuskeet while countless thou- 
sands of lesser birds come and go 
all year long. 

The region is off the tourist track, 
just above Pamlico Sound and in- 
side the Outer Banks and_ other 
Sounds. The villages are small, the 
activities chiefly farming and gather- 
ing of seafood. The whole flat coun- 
try is threaded with little estuaries 
and boats, and wreat heaps of oyster 
shell appear here and there to indi- 
cate the nearness to salt water. 

The lodge at the lake has no 
movies, no bridge, no planned en- 
tertainment, Although it is at times 
a mecca for rich sportsmen, there is 
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none of the chi-chi usually present 
in resort hotels. But there is a 
glimpse into unspoiled + wilderness, 
an association with unfettered crea- 
tures from afar, and an appreciation 
of the riches of nature. 
Mattamuskeet is especially spec- 
tacular. From the causeway a mo- 
torist can see flocks of geese settled 
on the water, all heads pointed into 
the wind. The ducks look tiny beside 
them. A few swans may swim into 
view, majestically huge and snowy 
white. As the red sun sets, a deer 
splashes across an old canal and files 
of geese start flying to and from the 
lake. The swans tend to keep over 
the water, where they graze, but 
their flight even at a distance is a 
thrilling thing. With seven-foot wing- 
spreads and long necks stiffly out- 
thrust, they go by, sometimes in 
flocks of hundreds, There’s a constant 
gabble from the geese and a softer 
one from the swans. The night is 
crisply chilly, and there’s a sense of 
peace upon the land. With a pale 
full moon, the geese are dark lines 
against the sky. The distant yapping 
rises and falls but never entirely 
dies away. The passing geese, seek- 
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At top, guide sets decoy in shallow water, retrieves successful shot below. 
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Former pumping station, now sportmen’s lodge, has 128-foot observation tower. 


ing food perhaps, have an excited 
querulous note and when they are 
low enough overhead their wings rip 
the air with a sound like fine silk 
tearing. A human feels puny but ex- 
hilarated, and then curiously content 
while dropping off to sleep sur- 
rounded by the wild sweet cries of 
the waterfowl. 

Daybreak brings a great stirring 
of life. The feeding deer are return- 
ing to their coverts and the sky is 
full of birds, the rigid echelons of 
intently speeding geese and the scat- 
tered, ragged flights of noisy oppor- 
tunist crows. A walk along the shore 
stirs up sudden bursts of geese from 
almost under foot. Teal seem to leap 
straight up into the air. Swans, tamer 
because none have been killed le- 
gally since 1913, look curiously at 
the intruder as they paddle off in 
a most stately manner, the grey 
cygnets obediently following. Great 
rafts of ducks form on the lake. 

On the refuge there are plenty of 
squirrels and a few rabbits, but the 
alligators for which a nearby river 
on the Inland Waterway was named 
are few in number and careful to 
keep their snouts well out of sight. 
The ’coons and possums are hidden 
away, the muskrats are deep in their 
tunnels under the canal banks, and 
the very few bears are shy as 
wraiths. Deer stir up now and then 
but the show is the endless display 
of birds drifting ceaselessly over the 
great refuge. A few busy fish hawks 
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lend variety as do the eagles perched, 
brooding and powerful, on lonely 
dead limbs. Binoculars, an excellent 
item to have along, will show in de- 
tail their fierce beaks and_ great 
strong-clawed yellow legs. 

Cypress trees are braced in the 
marsh on widespread knees, their 
rather gaunt outlines softened by the 
long fronds of Spanish moss. Gum 
trees support big clumps of mistle- 
toe, so green and healthy-looking as 
it sucks life from the bare branches. 

The lake is shallow, about three 
feet of dark water on a peaty bot- 
tom. But it’s big, six miles by four- 
teen. The lodge faces right on the 
canals that lead to the lake and is 
an ideal spot for sedentary watch- 
ers to see their fill without moving 
from a comfortable chair. In sum- 
mer, the place is a refuge for people 
from the hot inland cities, who come 
to fish for the carp, bass and pickerel 
in which the lake abounds. Crabbing 
is good even in the canals near the 
gates. Birds, if not waterfowl, are 
always present in profusion. And 
there’s the sense of being very close 
to unspoiled nature. 

The U. S. government has rigged 
barbed wire and gates to protect 
most of the area and has put in a 
few blinds at selected spots for 
rental to hunters. Outside, of course, 
state laws prevail and hunters shoot 
from the fields. At first there was 
considerable resentment toward the 
refuge, but eventually all came to 


see the wisdom of protection when 
the increase of the flocks brought 
gunners from afar, eager to pay for 
beds and board, and still more eager 
to pay a stiff price for shooting 
privileges in a farmer’s field. It 
wasn’t long before the farmers be- 
gan leaving a little extra grain on 
the ground, and reaping an indirect 
but heavy harvest of distant dollars 
thereby. Poachers and game hogs 
were punished with increasing sever- 
ity and, what’s more, stand less and 
less chance of getting away. 

The ledge is bombarded with 
bookings from late in November, 
when the shooting starts at noon, 
until the beginning of the second 
week in January when the birds are 
left in peace. Incidentally, that noon, 
instead of dawn, opening saves the 
birds from great slaughter and a 
pitiful mass hysteria occasioned by 
the sudden turning on them of the 
humans they were just beginning to 
trust. For at noon most of them are 
out in the lake, far from the blinds, 
and the cannonading warns them of 
the change. The shooting laws— 
rigidly specified and strictly observed 
—are from about a quarter to seven 
until about four, or from just before 
sunrise until an hour before sunset. 

The bag limits are also rigid: only 
two geese per day, no more than 
that in possession, and only one 
taken out of the state. Visitors must 
pay $15.75 for a license, State resi- 
dents need pay only $3.75 and, in 
theory at least, can legally kill two 
geese a day all season long. The 
refuge charges $1.50 plus $10.00 per 
day per blind. While the lodge rates 
are low, it seems probable that when 
transportation, equipment and_ in 
many cases personal fuel are added 
to the above, the average visitor 
spends at least $150. The average 
kill on the refuge is almost. three 
geese to every four hunters. Let’s be 
generous about the weight of a 
dressed goose and put it at ten 
pounds. That’s $20.00 per lb. And 
worth every cent of it, apparently, 
since many of the same gunners 
return year after year. For some it’s 
an adventure, for some a rare chance 
for strictly sporting fellowship in 
pleasant surroundings, and for some 
it is just a fine excuse to get away 
from home and office for an advyen- 
ture in hunting. 
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ISLAND IDYLL: 


MADAGASCAR 


By Raine Bennett 


Executive Director, Island Research Foundation 


ADAGASCAR Is the fifth largest is- 
land in the world, exclusive of 
Australia, an island eontinent. It lies 
about 300 miles off’the African cgast, 
separated by the Mozambique Chan- 


nel, and its area #8 250,000 square’ 


miles. The population of Madagascar 
is around four million, including 25,- 
000 French Colonials and 14,000 
Asiatics. The natives are black Mal- 
agashis, and Hovas—basically a Ma- 
lay stock from Sumatra, mixed with 
African blood from the adjacent 
mainland. 

Residents of Cape Town say that a 
Madagascan native, especially a 
woman of Malagash or Hova stock, 
can easily by distinguished from the 
South African Hottentot or Kaffir by 
superior height, elasticity and sup- 
pleness of figure. They gre therefore 
responsible for more mulattoes than 
the census-taker has ever recorded, 
those dark islanders with light man- 
ners. 

The capital is Tananarive, with a 
population of 75,000, and Diego 
Suarez is the best seaport. The French 
have built another city for them- 
selves—quite unlike the native cap- 
ital—which is called Antsirabe. It is 
a health resort possessing curative 
hot springs, fine homes, well-planned 
parks and boulevards. It is the resi- 
dential center of the Colonial Admin- 
istrators, 

Travel through Madagascar is 
chiefly by means of river or coastal 
watercraft. The roads outside of the 
capitals are traversed by wheeled ve- 
hicles usually drawn by oxen or na- 
tives—the latter being cheaper, for 
manpower costs but twelve cents per 
day, per man. Oxen, being more par- 
ticular about what they eat, come a 
little higher, their provender costing 
from fifteen to eighteen cents in some 
regions. Pre-war gasoline sold for 80 
cents per gallon. 

There is an occasional automobile, 
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Madagascan girl with 
filmy, translucent silk 
shawl, has _ facial 
features distinguish- 
ing her from other 
African natiye groups 
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FV ameabaggy Leg Dasha 


In 1885, French be- 
came rulers of isle. 


“agin We eed mean 


motorcycle or bicycle to be seen 
along the metropolitan boulevards. 
Radio towers in Tananarive, on top 
of the exiled Queen’s Palace, sil- 
houetted against a steel-blue Mada- 
gascan sky, offer an incongruous 
touch of modernism, That Palace, by 
the way—now called the Académie 
Malgache—is used principally as a 
museum for Malagash relics, Her 
Majesty, who once ruled from this 
imposing edifice, bore the title of 
Ranavalona III. When forced to relin- 
quish her throne to the French in 
1885, she fled to Algeria and there 
bemoaned her outcast fate. She had 
been guilty of being a Queen over 
lands coveted by Europeans, so she 
had to go—and now she is forgotten. 
Meanwhile the French, deploring her 
absence to the Madagascan public, 
who loved her well, declared a “pro- 
tectorate” over the whole island in 
that year, and twelve months later it 
became a French Colony. 

To a metropolitan, the most desir- 
able section of Madagascar to visit is 
Antsirabe. There is an air of Paris 
about the place, not to be denied, and 
of course French is spoken. All about 
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On road to Morondaya, natives pass between tall, unique baobab trees. 


CE LE 


From Palace of Prime Minister, view extends over capital city, Tananarive. 


Antsirabe, however, is wild butte 
country—a vast and mysterious re- 
gion of high plateaus and higher pin- 
nacles, grimly fortified by nature. 
These are ranges where the natives 
claim to hear voices by night—winds 
through canyons, waterfalls, and the 


eerie sounds of forests, The Hovas 
call it “black laughter’ because that 
is the way mountains defy mankind, 
holding their dark sides and chortling 
at the pale efforts of the world’s un- 
happiest, most restless animal to con- 
quer them. ; 
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In rich, typical pareau, Madagascan poles across wide Betsiboka River. 
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There are many oddities about 
Madagascar—as there are wherever 
an island, old geologically, has been 
separated from the mainland for such 
a long period that indigenous, dis- 
tinctive forms of life have had time 
to develop. This applies not alone 
to the appearance and habits of hu- 
man life, but to flora and fauna. 


As an example, Madagascar is the 
original home of the lemur and “mid- 
night tarsier,” little animals that look 
like embryonic men and live in trees. 
They belong to the lowest order of 
the genus primate in zoological no- 
menclature. Therefore the lemur and 
tarsier are related to us—remotely. 
They eat as we do, though with less 


regard for manners, nurse their 
‘young like tiny human mothers, and 


argue in assemblies of no importance 
save to other lemurs as obtuse as 
themselves. The natives of Madagas- 
car regard them with superstition be- 
cause of their nocturnal habits, sus- 
pecting them to be undersized ghosts 
of those who, in subsequent incarna- 
tions, are destined to become full- 
sized men. 

In a sense, therefore, the lemur— 
along with its relatives, the tarsier 
and the aye-aye (the original “yes 
man” of the Madagascan jungle, so- 
called because it seems to agree with 
everybody through constantly utter- 
ing that sound)—is venerated, even 
worshipped in tribal rituals, for which 
reason the whole island, in ancient 
times, was called Lemuria. 

Another Madagascan oddity is the 
Duck Tree. A friend in Antsirabe, the 
native capital, told me that the “duck 
tree” growing in the foothills around 
Courier Bay and Diego Suarez bears 
a fruit that resembles eggs, which 
smell rotten when ripe, and are 
gathered from its branches to be 
thrown at tourists who ask too many 
questions. This is said to be convinc- 
ing proof that the “duck tree” lays 
eges, whether the tourists appreciate 
it or not. 

When Marco Polo put in at Mada- 
gascar—he remains, to this day, the 
island’s most famous visitor—he was 
astonished to see the Great Roe in 
flight. That gigantic bird, now extinct, 
was said to have such a wing-expanse 
that it could lift a baby elephant in 
its talons and soar high into the air, 
then would drop the little blimp and 
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watch it bounce with a speculative 
eye. In all probability what the honest 
Venetian actually saw was the Mad- 
agascan eagle, which has been known 
to carry babies away, but usually set- 
tles for turtles which are picked up 
and dropped in flight to crack their 
shells. Then they alight to feast on 
the contents. 

The Traveler’s Palm is a prodigy 
of Madagascar’s vegetable kingdom. 
Found in stretches of desert, this tree 
gathers moisture from the air and dis- 
tils it. When the fluid—about a quart 
of clearest water—has condensed on 
its leaves, it is guided by convoluted 
stems to a reservoir at its base. there 
to be cooled and await the thirsty 
wayfarer. 

More startling, and quite grue- 
some, is the Man-Eating Cactus. It 
has given rise to countless legends, 
all with a modicum of truth. One of 
the most persistent of these, heard by 
travelers, is both a revelation and a 
warning. Growing in barren places, 
this deceptive plant lolls in idleness 
—sinuous and fleshy, like an exotic 
Tondelaya with an enticing crimson 
blossom in the foliage of her hair— 
until some unwary stranger, attracted 
by such beauty, reaches for the 
flower. It closes when touched. In clos- 
ing, the petals cling to the intruder’s 
hand while wiry tendrils tighten 


around the whole arm above it. If he 
tries to pull away, other tendrils will 
embrace his body. Should he cry 
out, a vine creeps around his throat— 
strangling a new-found lover into si- 
lence. 

A month later, this plant-vampire 
of Madagascar relaxes—releasing a 
skeleton for the winds to blow away. 

Such are the fantasies and fantas- 
tic interests of Madagascar which 
travelers are likely to hear only by 
going there. : 

Those who visit this island who are 
already familiar with the topography 
of the U.S. will note a striking re- 
semblance—in size, shape and cli- 
mate—hbetween Madagascar and Cali- 
fornia. In fact, were California to be 
lifted from a map of the same scale 
and superimposed on Madagascar, 
even the contours would almost 
match, save that the Pacific coast 
shoreline would have to be reversed. 
The mountain ranges are somewhat 
similar, although no peak on Mad-, 
agascar is as high as Mount Whitney 
and no point as low as Death Valley. 
The beaches, however, are much 
alike, especially along the eastern 
coastline, fronting the Indian Ocean. 
Being south of the equator, the sea- 
sons are reversed, but the weather 
is pleasant the year round. 

Those who wish to reach Madagas- 


Musical native drummers beat out a rhythm for own, not tourist, amusement. 
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car from New York may do so by 
booking passage for Capetown, South 
Africa. The trip takes about eighteen 
days to that destination, then contin- 
ues on to Port Elizabeth, East Lon- 
don, Durban, Laurenco-Marques, 
terminating at Tamatave, Madagas- 
car. Allow an extra twelve days for 
these stop-overs, during which time 
the ship serves as an excellent hotel 
after sightseeing from place to place. 

The fare is $749 per person one 
way; double that (less 10%) for the 
round trip. Trips are made once a 
month from New York City. The ves- 
sel carries twelve first-class passen- 
gers (and only first class) who are 
provided double rooms with private 
baths, de luxe service, and movies 
twice a week during the voyage. 

Another line has a connection di- 
rect from New York to Beira, which 
is the closest port to Madagascar. The 
approximate cost per person (double 
cabin) by this reute is $900. From 
Southampton, England, in all likeli- 
hood you would book passage to 
Capetown and thence on to Durban, 
the fare being 108 pounds, minimum 
first class, with a small extra charge 
to Durban. 

These are times when air travel, 
however, has brought all regions of 
the globe closer to one another than 
ever before in history. Madagascar, 
once almost beyond imagination, is 
no longer an “orphan of the storm” 
but an available stopover on the 
routes of South African travel. It is 
not more than 50 hours by air from 
New York City. Formerly, only vaca- 
tionists from Capetown and _ adja- 
cent centers of population would re- 
gard a visit to Madagascar as prac- 
ticable. Today, the air voyager can 
reach it easily and with a minimum 
of discomfort. When you get there, 
you will still be able to say, however, 
that you are a pioneer sightseer. You 
will rejoice—as all real travelers 
might—in visiting remote, primitive 
sections of one of the mightiest is- 
lands of the world, with a meaning 
and grandeur of its own. You will 
meet quiet, maynerly natives whose 
simple hospitality and inborn kind- 
ness are of high calibre. You will 
meet courteous French officials, be ac- 
commodated in good hotels, and find 
that you may have discovered another 
aspect of happiness short of the point 
of no return. 4 ; 
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Stop saying 


“| CAN'T AFFORD TO RETIRE” 


WALL YOU RETIRE YOUN 
ENOUGH 10 ENJOY If ? 


_. By NORMAN D. FORD 


author, ''Where té Retire on a Small Income,'' founder of the Globetrotters Club 


eeceeee F THERE is’ anything I 
e ® : 

e e have found out in travel- 
~ . ing up an@ down this coun- 
e e try it is fhat it costs less 
md : to retire than you may 


eeccocoe think it does—provided 
you know where to retire. 


As founder of the Globetrotters 
Club, I made it my business to dis- 
cover low cost beauty spots all over 
the world. And I also learned that 
right here in the U.S. there are 
hundreds of undiscovered towns, 
islands, and bigger communities 
which are just right for the man or 
woman who wants to retire now and 
has only a small amount of money. 


For example: 


qs" {IF YOU LIKE AN ISLAND 
The New England find of*the year— 


Orr’s Island, Me. Not only a retirement center 
because living costs are so low (they attract 
many who otherwise could not afford to retire) 
but a real find in New England towns, for it’s 
10-15 degrees warmer here in the winter than 
on the mainland (and 10-15 degrees cooler in 
the summer). 


“Let's keep this town for the lucky 


few”’—one woman asked me. “‘Orcacoke Is- 
land, N.C., is so perfect, take it out of your 
book,” she pleaded. Plenty of seafood here for 
the picking. Vegetables grown all year round. 
Warm winters due to nearby Gulf Stream. 
Low building costs; you can erect your 3-5 
room cottage for $3500-$5000. (Build an extra 
cottage and rent it to summer visitors for 
enough to pay a good part of your year’s living 
costs.) 

Florida Keys—tThe very finest in climate, 
island living, and marine sport in the U.S. is 
yours in the Florida Keys. Many openings to 
those who want to cater to the great number 
of winter visitors. 


a5" DO YOU LIKE IT RURAL? 


Summer home in Maine woods for 


$1000. Electricity has come to Swan’s Island, 
Me., where homes suitable for summer living 
sell for $1000. So you ean have city conven- 
jiences deep in the woods on the shores of a 
lake. 

Primitive mountain areas near big 


cities—That’s Pine Creek Valley, Pa., a real, 
primitive mountain region with dense forests 
and tumbling trout streams. If you’re fond of 
hunting and fishing, you can’t find a_ better 
area near civilization. Many old farm homes, 
ready for modernization, from $3500 up. 


3" DO YOU PREFER THE 
THEATRE AND MUSIC? 


Tryon, N.C., might be the town you prefer. 
A cultural, friendly place with cosmopolitan 
retired population. Cool summers (1500 feet 
high), warm winters. Little Theatre, art and 
music club, library, TV. Or consider the town 
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of Hot Springs National Park, which is sur- 
rounded by the national park of the same 
name. It’s a noted health spa in the scenic 
Ouachita Mountains. A grand recreation cen- 
ter for every type of sport and pastime. 


JS" WHAT ABOUT FLORIDA? 


Flowers bloom the year round in Se- 
bring, Fla. Mango, guava, and avocado pear 
trees grow in many home gardens. Bass fish- 
ing is. good. Good library. Weekly concerts 
on the municipal pier. 

Greatest retire bargain on west coast of 


Florida—get it in Pinellas Park. Excellent 
fishing here too whether you fish on the beach, 
off the causeway or pier, in the lake, or off- 
shore. Tarpon Springs, also on West Coast, 
highlighted by its colorful fleet of Mediter- 
ranean-design sponge diving boats. 


23" DO YOU PREFER THE 
SOUTHWEST? 


Journey to Globe, Ariz., an Indian trading cen- 
ter; much of the spirit of the Old West pre- 
vails here. Retired people with their own home 
enjoy life in Globe on only $110 a month. May- 
be you’! like Taos, N. M., a favorite retirement 
spot for those who like a Little Theatre, art 
galleries, ete. Or Prescott, Ariz., where the sun 
actually shines 80% of all daylight hours. 


D2" OR AMERICA’S PACIFIC COAST? 


The most beautiful town in all Califor- 


nia? Many say it’s Carmel. Nothing has been 
allowed to detract from the beauty of this 
landscaped hillside community with its Old 
World appearance. Prices high, but better 
bargains available nearby. 


$4.50 a day pays all costs for retired 


couple in Corona, Calif., attractively situated 
in rolling country, among eucalyptus and 
pepper trees. 

Where can you find the most healthful 


climate in the world? University of Wash- 
ington experts say you find it in Sequim, Wash. 
Lies in a unique dry belt, where there are 
green fields most of the year. Army, Navy, and 
seafaring men retire here on a small pension. 
Golf, tennis, bowling, fishing, hunting, boating, 
TV. Many part time jobs. 


housands of men sentence themselves to 

die before their time. They think they’ve 

got to keep on working for years more, 
just because they don’t have enough money to 
retire now. 

So they keep on racing to their jobs, they 
worry through sweltering summers and frigid 
winters. Is it any wonder that heart disease 
is today’s Number One Killer? That it kills 
thousands who could take life easy if they 
learn just two things: where it costs less to 
live the kind of life you like and where it is 
easier to add ta your income through a part 
time job or small business. 

You can retire now in towns like the ones 
TI just mentioned. And there are hundreds 
more, equally as attractive where living costs 
are low and you ean start enjoying life now. 
I’ve selected the best of all to describe in my 
book Where to Retire on a Small Income. In 
this book are all the details you might want 
about the towns mentioned in this article plus 
full details about those hundreds of other top- 
star retirement localities in the U. S 


7 S> Get your facts 


from these books 


WHERE TO RETIRE 


ON A SMALL INCOME 


dreds of thousands of communi- 

ties in the U. S. and its island ter- 
ritories only those places where living 
costs are less, where the surroundings 
are pleasant, and where nature and the 
community get together to guarantee a 
good time from fishing, boating, gar- 
dening, concerts, or the like. The book 
never overlooks the fact that some peo- 
ple must get part-time or seasonal 
work to pad out their incomes. 


ke book selects out of the hun- 


It covers cities, towns. and farms throughout 
America—from New England south to Florida, 
west to California and north to the Pacific 
Northwest. It includes Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the American Virgin Islands. Some people spend 
hundreds of dollars trying to get information 
like this by traveling around the country. Fre- 
quently they fail—there is just too much of 
America to explore. 

Where to Retire on a Small Income saves you 
from that danger. Yet the big 1954 edition 
costs only $1, 


NORMAN FORD’S 


FLORIDA 


hether your hobby is fishing, 
hunting, boating, gardening, or 
just plain loafing, Norman Ford 
tells you just where life in Florida is 
pleasantest on a small income. He 
helps you find your own particular 
“paradise” in Florida by telling you 
everything you'll find here—whether 
youw’re going on vacation or are looking 
over job and business prospects or are 
searching for a home of your own. 
Until you’re settled, you'll depend upon his 
thousands of suggestions for those hotels, 
motels, and restaurants where you can stop for 
the best values. If you’re driving down, you'll 
welcome his road by road, mile by mile de- 
scription of everything you'll find in Florida. 
If you want to earn an extra income while 
retired, he tells you where to get part time and 
seasonal jobs, and today’s inside story of such 
popular investments as a tourist court or orange 
groves. Plenty of maps, well over 100,000 words 
—yet it sells for only $2. 


Mail this coupon for prompt delivery 
0000000000 COSOHOOOHO8ESCOOO 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 36 
Third Ave., GREENLAWN (LONG 
ISLAND), NEW YORK 


I have enclosed $........-..... (eash, check, 
money order). Please send me the books I 
checked below. 
[J Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. 
[] Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 
[] Special offer: both books above, plus 
a free copy of How to Earn an Income 
While Retired, for only $3. 


You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


Print: (MAME Hos. sheer aes, hone oe hemene 
Address-ud:. Nida hs ie Pens ae 


City, Ge Statens aamtaos 6 faerotes 
$0006 00800608088088888888888 
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TIPs 
for Touring 


Women's hal DNAS TSE OL Company 


OW THAT SCHOOL days are here again, try adding a 
Nee “R” to your child’s conventional curriculum 
of readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic. The fourth “R” I speak 
of is “riding” in your family car. 

Riding will not only relieve your child from the 
tedium of his classrooms and textbooks, but affords him 
a painless road to learning. Since five days of his week 
are spent in the schoolroom, stimulate his enthusiasm 
for his studies through special week-end trips. Plan 
these week-ends to tie-in with his curriculum by learning 
from him or his teacher his current subject matter. 

After you have this valuable information, sit down 
with your child, and the rest of the family, and study 
a road map of your own area. Concentrate upon a 200- 
mile radius around your home town, picking out the 
local sites and events which your child will find inter- 
esting and useful in his studies. You'll note museums, 
exhibitions, factories, state festivals, scenic sites, farms 
and special events—all of which will open up a whole 
new world of wonders for your curious child. 

After you have made a careful examination of points 
of interest around your own town or city, plan a week- 
end trip to include such spots. If you pick a place not 
more than 200 miles away, you can travel the distance 
leisurely and comfortably in one day. You have time 
to sight-see on the way, have an unhurried lunch and 
still reach your destination by nightfall. 

Once you’ve reached your “base of operations,” learn 
about other local sites which will be useful to your 
child in his studies. You'll find state and national parks 
are ideal for history and nature study as well as recrea- 
tion. Natural scenic wonders will increase your child’s 
own personal knowledge of part of his country’s geog- 
raphy. 

Take a week-end trip to include such spots, and your 
youngster will gain a better-than-textbook view of the 
nature, geography, history and industry which he stud- 
ies in school. 

Be sure to punctuate these week-end trips with such 
diversions as swimming, picnicking and sports, and your 


child will find learning can be fun—if it’s by car. ¢ 
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READER'S CHOICE 


By Betty Melvin 


Pe Cumberland Valley in fall, winter, 
spring or summer is my first choice for a short 
vacation trip. A little over 100 miles in length, it runs 
from Washington, D.C., over the South Mountain 
through fertile farm land between two lines of blue 
mountain ranges, so close in spots you feel you can 
touch them, to Harrisburg, capital of the Keystone State. 

As you cross over the South Mountain from Hagers- 
town to Chambersburg, you look down over the hills and 
fertile green valley and realize once again why Lee led 
his ragged, half-starved, gray-clad veterans into this land 
of plenty. Stop in a little town like Shippensburg and 
sample some of the famous Pennsylvania Dutch food 
such as shoofly pie. 

Wander off the main highway only a quarter of a 
mile or so in the stretch between Hogestown and Camp 
Hill and drive across one of the old wooden covered 
bridges spanning the Conodoguinet Creek, which is 
wider in places than many a western river. These bridges 
have been standing since pioneer days when covered 
wagons drove through the valley on their westward 
safari to Bedford Village and beyond. You can even 
stop and fish for bass on a hot summer or fall day if 
you've had the foresight to buy a non-resident fishing 
license at the courthouse in one of the small towns you 
pass through. It would be worth the money, too, because 
the Conodoguinet is one of the streams stocked every 
year by the Pennsylvania Fish Commission. 

Best of all, this trip over an old pre-Revolutionary 
route is only a little over 100 miles from Washington, 
D.C., to Harrisburg and can be driven easily in less 
than a day with time left to visit some of the historic 
buildings in Carlisle, seat of Dickinson College, founded 
by a signer of the Declaration of Independence, and a 
drive up either the east or the west bank of the Susque- 
hanna River. The view on a bright sunny day is as 
beautiful as anything on the Italian Riviera with the 
blue mountains dipping into the golden river. 

If you go by bus, the round trip fare from Washington 
is less than $6.00 for this view of an old pioneer trail. ¢ 


Cumberland Valley scene in fall is like a well-planned painting. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and Our Tee animal and bird life; to 
assist all mepiibesogies “that make travel safe 
and attractive wand to establish a closer rela- 
tionship betiveen all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 


National Travel Club, 
45 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


Name 


folease PRINT full name Oi nominee) 


Address ...... Ye eee eet ees cee ceeeeee ae eeeees boats 


City We. Stace 3 floats Seen Later see eee ee Be othe 
Name of nominating member 2 2-esn 1) -icle eee aretenerenetete 
Acddresse% . Ait. sree estates lavas alte a alae te ole aetna giere cae 
Membershipyspiscte cheftactetem tet oe telecine a aleisis wideistats 


‘Planning a Trip? 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


| am planning a trip to ........ PER Ree 


Shel wep sie ieee, ooreVelus; le) ei eliae, a 0.0) © 0, je 86) le! 6 0 \e eoereceereeeereeeee 


and would like information on: 


Plane Bus Hotels 

Ship Train Package trip 

Phere? will deca .:. 0.0 0:6 30» in my party. I plan to 
PP seis, Wont ss ae « AMCs FERMI IE ameiess ys! «i205: 0 etapa? 
Approximate amount of money I[ wish to spend ...... 
PTAC Ie ee lee ote ene ss Membership #....... 


Send information to: 


PRQGLESO te orate af8 sca's < 44 Seelam stele s 2 a AIRES 


City pos ae ar Batre ONGr tee SEALE) 5 o's 5 t'e'd'e eis 


November 1953 


Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


I am planning a trip from .......... ae 
tote A a eel and would like a routing 
VIAT Seige Oats ot 2s wi etanle eeetes RiWelecets scotetee 
T.amiplanning to" leave ic sas c+ «oe ee 
Namie aebse Ss io6 acts soe eae naye tae Sees 
Membership No. ............. Sarthe he pea 
A GUbess ern os here sivaes ess 25.530, 0ictene eteiskohiee 
CAEY a. cote, tae Dchole «2 ee cere Grate cee 
Zone) ic. State... oo. Vee e ee sees 
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PARIS and LONDON 


By Margaret Gardner 


HE FRENCH government’s continued efforts to reduce 
Ab the cost of living is making headway. There has been 
a noticeable reduction in food costs which has been re- 
flected by lower restaurant prices. Hotels, in an effort to 
cooperate with the government, and to recoup a few of 
their losses suffered during the summer season’s general 
strike, have cut prices of their rooms. Although this prac- 
tice has been carried out in uniformity among the prov- 
inces, with some hotels slashing rooms as much as 25 per 
cent, many of the hotels in the capital have followed the 
lead of their less sophisticated associates. 

Paris is crowded this November by racing enthusiasts 
as several steeple chase and hurdle meets of note are held 
at Auteuil track during the month, including three Grand 
Prix. Vincennes track, which features trotting, gets off to 
its winter season on November 13. The Paris tracks, 
among the most select in the world, present more to the 
visitor than exciting tests of equine excellence. Some of 
the international set’s most beautiful women choose the 
tracks as the stage to draw attention to their gowns. 

The Paris musical season, which gets off to a slow start 
at the end of October, reaches its height during Novem- 
ber. There are four symphonies in Paris, each one of high 
standard and packed with tradition. Each of them gives 
concerts Sunday afternoons at the same time, 5:45 p.m., 
which does not interrupt a leisurely Sunday lunch and 
fits in well with an evening schedule. The competitive 
spirit which these simultaneous presentations encourages 
does much to increase the uniform excellence of the con- 
certs. The Colonne Concerts, with some seats for 100 
francs (about 22 cents) are housed in the Chatelet 
Theater; the Pasdeloup Orchestra calls the Palais de Chail- 
lot home; the Lamoureux Orchestra holds its concerts at 
the Salle Pleyel, and the Society of Concerts of the Con- 
servatory Orchestra presents its program in the modern 
Théatre des Champs-Elysees. In addition to these regular 
Sunday afternoon winter programs, there are recitals al- 
most every evening and many afternoons during the week 
at the Salle Pleyel, Salle Gaveau, Salle Chopin, Salle De- 
bussy, among others. Here appear the world’s greatest art- 
ists who, although meagerly compensated in contrast to 
other cities, reserve for Paris important premieres or first 
performances. Tuesday evenings at the Théatre Fontaine 
are devoted to outstanding chamber music organizations, 
and choral music is interpreted by the famed Petits Chan- 
teurs ala Croix du Bois and the Paris Philharmonic Choir 
which give frequent recitals during the winter. 

The Opera and Opera Comique, both state-operated, are 
noted for the general excellence of their performances, 
and the ballet corps of the Opera is considered among the 
world’s finest. 4 
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By Elizabeth Nicholas 


OVEMBER IN ENGLAND is a month of anniversaries 
Nowe from Commemoration of Guy Fawkes’ at- 
tempt to blow up the Houses of Parliament (November 5) 
to St. Andrew’s Day (November 30) when Scots in exile 
in London gather together for strange clannish rituals, 
aided and abetted by haggis, bagpipes, and much Scotch 
whisky. These, however, are secret rites, though an Amer- 
ican of Scottish descent would, no doubt, be warmly 
gathered into the fold. 

In between come Remembrance Sunday (November 8) 
and Thanksgiving Day, the latter, however, passing with- 
out furore, publicity usually being confined to accounts 
in the newspapers of lavish feasts consumed by U. S. 
service personnel. In fact, we doubt if one person in a 
hundred stopped in Piccadilly would know the reason 
why the American people were giving thanks on that day. 

Remembrance Sunday, of course, is different. On that 
day the British remember the dead of two world wars, 
and it is not perhaps amiss to reflect that British dead 
number nearer two million than one. A moving ceremony 
is held at the Cenotaph in Whitehall, attended by kings 
and commoners, prime ministers and ex-servicemen who 
stand bare-headed in the grey, chill silence of morning. 
At 11 o’clock maroons are fired and two minutes’ still- 
ness falls on the great city. Those who have been ihere, 
and heard the Last Post sound in the shadow of West- 
minster find it an experience long remembered. 

Music in November is, however, good no matter what. 
Excellent and frequent concerts are given at. the Royal 
Festival Hall and the Royal Albert Hall—the former the 
last word in acoustic splendor, the latter the last word in 
acoustic horror. We are reminded here of the late lamented 
Herbert Farjeon who, when chivvied by a dinner host 
into abandoning his coffee so that he might arrive on 
time, remarked, “Why worry? No matter how late you 
are at the Albert Hall, you are always in time for the 
echo.” 

What else to say about November? Rugby football of 
course at Twickenham; Association football at Wembley 
—possibly the month will see England vs. Hungary, the 
match of the century, the critics cry. No muffin men in 
the streets in 1953, but crumpets for tea, glistening with 
butter, before a good log fire. Maybe a London fog, inter- 
esting as a once-for-all experience to the visitor, less inter- 
esting to the Londoner. Oysters, céxtainly, lying imperi- 
ous on blue wedgewood plates; children playing conkers 
in the parks; maybe the red glow of an icy winter sun 
settling slow over the Thames at Westminster. Not the best 
month, certainly, to visit London, but a month when you 
see London as it is, stripped to its bones, bare, austere, 
grey and noble, standing stolidly and staunchly. 4 
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Hotel Headliners 


Today's motels, such as this one in Southwest, give true luxury during stay. 


Master Hosts: New Travel Trend 


Neo travel trend in hotel keep- 
ing is evidenced by a unique or- 
ganization with a nucleus of eighteen 
outstanding lodging establishments 
and christened Master Host Motor 
Hotels. Charter members, located in 
sixteen cities of six states and Mexico, 
are described as being of an essen- 
tially “new breed” of hostelries—em- 
bodying complete hotel services, all 
motel advantages and resort appeal. 
Qualifications of a Master Host, as 
stated in the organization’s by-laws, 
include eight specific requirements 
and a ninth of a general nature. Ev- 
ery member must have: 1. Approval 
of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion. 2. Ample free parking. 3. Ap- 
proved dining facilities. 4. A swim- 
ming pool—or, at any hotel in a cli- 
mate where operation of a pool is not 
practical, some other type of recrea- 
tional facility. 5. Complete hotel serv- 
ices—including food and_ beverage 
room service, laundry and cleaning 
service and porter service, with pro- 
vision for charging such services to 
the guest’s room bill. 6. Every room 
with private bath constructed par- 
tially of tile or other comparable ma- 
terial. 7. Every room with its own 
telephone and 24-hour switchboard 
service. 8. Year-round air condition- 
ing by vented heat and refrigerated or 
washed-air cooling for every room. 
9. Superior quality—such that its fur- 
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nishings and accommodations and, 
most important, its reputation, facil- 
ities and services are comparable to 
all other Master Hosts and such that 
it is readily recognizable as a leader 
of the industry in its own commu- 
nity. 

Added information and_ booklet 
of members may be obtained from 
Dept. TR, Master Host Motor Hotels, 
301 E. Sth St., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


= 
SQUARE 


Choice of particular @ 
travelers as the ideal 
home-away-from- 
home! Singles from 
$4.50 per day. Also, 
doubles and suites. 


Many suites 
have kitchen- 
eties. 
Celebrated 
“International 
Room” 
Air-Conditioned 
“Fiesta Bar” 
Tel. Circle 7-1900 $ 


i 


In New York... 


An address of traditional distinction between ’ 
ag Fifth Avenue’s smart shops and a 
eed s = white way. 


HOTEL * 


= CREAT NORTHERN 


118 WEST 57th STREET * NEW YORK 


Odds And Inns 


ONSTANT CONSTRUCTION continues 
GE keynote hotel activity. A 750- 
room, ultra-modern hotel-motel is 
planned for the 30-acre Boston Cen- 
ter project, the inn’s 18 floors strad- 
dling a New Haven Railroad tunnel 
for direct entry, plus an auto ramp 
for rapid registry by motorists... . 
The Treadway Inn will be a new 140- 
room establishment in Rochester, 
N.Y., giving that city its first hotel in 
30. years. Canadian National 
Railways has announced it will build 
a 1,000-room hotel in Montreal, with 
cost estimated at 20 million. .. . Knott 
Hotel chain is putting up The West- 
bury on New Bond Street in London, 
plans 240 rooms on seven floors. . . 
Blueprinted for a fall of ’54 opening, 
an air-conditioned 200-room resort 
is being constructed in Palma on the 
island of Majorca. . . . An extensive 
motel costing over two million dol- 
lars, the Fresno Hacienda, is slated 
for Los Angeles. . . . Financing is in 
progress for an eight-million-dollar 
hotel in Oakland, Calif., having 400 
rooms. . A complete resort layout 
prefabricated of aluminum in Eng- 
land, is being shipped to Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, will be 20 chalets when 
assembled for opening January 1. . 

A modernistic hotel, the Black Eagle, 
has replaced a medieval inn at Zurich, 
Switzerland, 


all with bath 
Television 
if desired. 


FIFTH AVE, 


4 wale ft 
cae 
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Ted Shane’s BRAIN-TWISTERS for TRAVELERS 
Pama 


ow mucH do you really know about traveling? This 
H is an easy one so you ought to get eight for an 
average, ten for excellent and thirteen for superman. 


1. What is the difference between Betty Co-ed and 
Bettwys-y-Coed ? 


2. Where do you shop in bazaars that were once used 
to stable the Sultan’s horses? 


3. True or False: In England even the Chimpanzees play 
tennis and are masters of the tennis postures and poses 
of the great players at Wimbledon. 


4. On your trip to England no doubt you were Inn and 
out of these places. Where were they? 
(a) Welcombe Hotel (b) Tregenna Castle Hotel 
(c) Barclay Mow (d) The Feathers 


5. In what country are these ports of call in Mediter- 
ranean waters? (a) Las Palmas (b) Palma de Majorca 


(c) Ajaccio (d) Valetta (e) Malaga (f) Athens 


6. Where are these notable bridges? 
(a) Golden Gate (b) George Washington (c) Dela- 
ware Memorial (d) Huey P. Long (e) Cape Cod 
Canal( f) Chattanooga 


7. Can you identify these big drips? 
(a) Khan (b) Feather (c) Horseshoe (d) Han- 
deck (e) Patos Maribondo 


8. France has nearly five million square miles of over- 
seas territory. Can you name: 
(a) Two in Asia (b) Four in America (c) Two in 
Oceana (d) Eleven in Africa 


9. Is Eritrea— 
(a) A Baltic state behind the Iron Curtain? (b) 
The capital of Guam? (c) A psycopathic mental 
state? (d) A former Italian colony now federated 
with Ethiopia? (e) The birthplace of Erasmus? 


10. A book was written about this country which became 
a best seller. A play was written about the book. Rama 
IX is now King, the principle city is Bangkok. The 
monetary unit is the Baht. What is this country called 
today ? 


11. What country is the bulge on the continent it oc- 
cupies? (But the bulge is not all of the country, which is 


larger than the U. S. A.) 


12. If you went shopping in the following places what 
city would you be in? 
(a) Galleries La Fayette (b) Selfridges (c) Mar- 
shall Fields (d) Halles (e) Macys 


13. It’s a nice place to visit, but I wouldn’t care to live 
there, they say. And that’s Manhattan. How well do you 
know it? 


(a) How far is it, approximately, from the Battery 
to East 63rd Street and Fifth Avenue? (b) Where 
do Fifth Avenue and Broadway meet? (c) Where 
is the “Little Church around the corner?” (d) 
What is the tallest building in town, where is it, 
who built it? 
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Horizontal 


A big sinker floating around 
in the big soup. 
Three cheers for 
and blue! 


the white 


In England, the silent Marx 
brother. 

Tourist season does _ this 
earlier every year. 

This makes a good fence. 
What he didn’t go all the 


way to France to drink! 
What the traveler of yester- 
year used to drape his ankles 
in. 

Well it certainly wasn’t his! 
The food on a French liner. 
Read the London Times 
Herald for your ’ealth! 
Said the rye of the female 
cereal “What has 
that I haven’t got?” 
Quite a bit. 

He saw him osculate Kate. 
Add a horn to this and blow 
yourself to a town in Italy. 
Ah what juices! He carried 
them with him all over 
Europe. 

Take him to the baggage car. 
You have to go to Spain to 
find this. 

What they call a greyhound 
bus in Russia. 

He looked all over Greece 
for it and finally found it 
in New York. 

You can make the chips fly 
from this. 

To go here get off at Upolu. 
Whose do you think Yemen’s 
seaport on the Red sea is? 
Put up your mits and fight! 
What many people never do 
with their heads. 

Bobtails. 

What Lucy calls her husband. 
Four-fifths of Samoa 

He painted Spain red, also 
blue, green and yellow. 
Geisha call this Japan 


Ninety-nine ...... cent of 
a cat. 

Greek above the second 
story. 

Strange brothers (abb.) 


What he does to the budget 
to get money to take a trip. 
One below doh and four up. 
(2 words) 


Begin your first wedding 
anniversary with this. 
Goodness, Gracious! 

That good Queen. 

Ah, the story of your last 
trip! 


CNANMRWN 
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Take this along the edge of 
the country. (2 words) 


Vertical 


This lay in the house that 
Jack built. 

This covers the ground. 
Poison tree. 

Throws into a confused state 
Turn Over, Sonny. 

Give these to teacher. 

Tidy’s girl friend. 

Be careful or you'll find 
yourself here on that luxury 
trip. (3 wds.) 

This little thing has big ears. 
See this on your trip to 


India 

Take this down with you 
(2 wds.) 

The beach at Dodgertown. 


Let bygones be bygones. 
He’d stand on his head to 
eateh a foul. 
Every’s friend 
Another big 
in dutch 
Caesar’s Id. (2 wds.) 
Iron-curtain country posses- 
sive 

Whose waters glide N.E. into 
the blue Mediterranean? 
Earth-like 

Some fund, eh kid? 

Not stupid, just in love. 
Splendid suggestion for the 
U. N. 

This town in N. Y. 
on the rocks. 

Ole Animal Magnetism. 
(Abb.) 
The ideal 
tango. 
How did you get to be Gov- 
ernor of Persia? ‘ 
he said modestly. 
New Scotland Yards, associ- 
ates. (abb.) 

Acts like a yes-man,. 

A gay town now blacked out 
to an d_ love-seat. 

After he gave her a rose she 
got this. 

This girl is always boasting 
of what she owns. 

Half a Chinese city. 

This girl has to earn a living. 
Just a little thing. 

Ifna first you succeed 

Where Bill the conqueror 
embarked for Hastings. 
Stout Cortez paused oie sn he 
saw this. (abb.) - 

Street in Washington, D.C. 


and pal. 
sinker gettirg 


is often 


place to tango- 
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TRAVEL by the STARS 


pee Manas 


By Frank J. McCarthy 
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Horoscopes Below Are For Month of December 


ARIES March 21 to April 20. You 

zdon’t wait for others to tell you 
where to go, or what to see. You 
. are too impetuous to listen to instruc- 
tions. You prefer to do your own pion- 
eering because you possess a natural in- 
stinct for adventure. Self-reliance and 
resourceful action enable you to over- 
come all kinds -of obstacles. Since you 
have the confidence ‘to tackle even difh- 
cult situations’ with complete disregard 
for consequences, you have the tempera- 
ment for being a globe trotter and travel 
guide. Favorable dates to start a trip: 
December 8, 15, 19, 20, 24. 


TAURUS April 21 to May 20. 

When you travel, you give special 

care to details so as to reduce the 
possibility of mistakes. You avoid 
blunders by being methodical. Some- 
times this gives the impression that you 
are moving at a slow rate of speed. The 
merits of your unhurried pace become 
apparent after you get to your destina- 
tion promptly, without mishap. You 
dislike to make up your mind under 
pressure. At all times you are at your 
best when permitted to make decisions 


at your own tempo. Favorable dates to 
start a trip: December 5, 12, 18, 21, 26. 


GEMINI May 21 to June 20. The 

pleasing quality of your person- 

ality traits assure you a warm 
welcome wherever you go. People en- 
joy your companionship and respond 
with appreciation to what you say. It is 
not your nature to criticize anyone. You 
prefer to compliment people and to 
maintain a cheerful, friendly, optimis- 
tic attitude. Your presence at any party 
assures its success because you like to 
help others have a good time even when 
the social spotlight is pointed at you. 
Favorable dates to start a trip: Decem- 


bere eeO wig ge 23. 29, 


"ow CANCER June 21 to July 22. An 
~O atmosphere of harmony usually 
pervades in your home. You 
achieve this by setting an example of 
quiet relaxation that is soothing to the 
other members of your domicile. You 
try not to become upset even when out- 
siders interfere with your domestic 
routines. Usually you manage to hold 
on to your patience, but sometimes your 
anger gets the best of you. In marriage 
you make an ideal lifemate since you 
are sympathetic. On any trip the happy 
marital relationship brings the fullest 
expression of mutual serenity. Favor- 
able dates to start a trip: December 3, 
Uh, MAA, Ais) Psy 
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LEO July 23 to August 22. The 
SY attainment of personal popularity 

means a great deal to you. The 
thought of being famous sets you on a 
high pedestal in your own mind. Some- 
times this lofty vision makes you appear 
autocratic. The assumption that you are 
haughty is erroneous, but you seldom 
do anything to change this belief. It is 
your regal poise and the assertive way 
in which you stand up for your rights 
which so accentuate your authoritative 
traits that you usually receive courteous 
attention wherever you go. Favorable 
dates to start a trip: December 2, 11, 14, 
21529: 5 


VIRGO August 23 to September 

22. Any task to which you are as- 

signed receives your best atten- 
tion. When you feel that it is beyond 
your skill, you admit that you are not 
qualified to handle it, or you take a 
course of special training to become 
more proficient in doing your job. You 
enjoy routine work since constant repe- 
tition of the same occupation does not 
bore you. When you travel, you like to 
read or keep your hands busy. Adhering 
to a specified schedule whether you are 
at home or on tour is your specialty. 


Favorable dates to start a trip: Decem- 
ber 6, 12, 17, 29, 30. 


LIBRA September 23 to October 
=== 22. You get along amicably with 

people since you are kind and 
considerate. When there is a difference 
of opinion, you are willing to make 
concessions rather than stick to your 
viewpoints with inflexible stubbornness. 
By being good-tempered you are always 
sure of attentive service in restaurants, 
hotels, on trains and other public ve- 
hicles. Your smiling “thank you” has 
more value sometimes than a big tip that 
is handed out with a frown. Favorable 
dates to start a trip: December 4, 12, 
ES PAVE Sy 


SCORPIO October 23 to Novem- 

ber 22. Though you rarely display 

your emotions in public, you dem- 
onstrate affection without reserve to 
those who are dear to you. Children 
know you are fond of them so they 
usually behave properly when they are 
with you. Most adults develop similar 
attachment to you personally and in 
business although you are a_ strong 
disciplinarian. Those who are under 
your command are accustomed to your 
orders. When you travel you can be 
economical, but when circumstances 
permit you prefer the most luxurious 
accommodations obtainable. Favorable 
dates to start a trip: December 8, 12, 
16, 19, 23, 27. 


SAGITTARIUS November 23 to 

December 21. The keenest delight 

in life for you is to travel. You 
like to keep on the go since you find 
pleasure in every form of active diver- 
sion. Wherever big time competitive 
eis are staged, that is the place 
or you. The challenge to you is to get 
there in the quickest time even if you 
have to overcome overwhelming travel 
odds. Whatever the means of trans- 
portation, you are willing to use it to 
get to your destination. What you enjoy | 
most, however, is to be among the first 
to arrive at a spectator event and the 
first to leave since you can’t bear to be 
held up by slow-poke traffic. Favorable 
dates to start a trip: December 9, 14, 
13321 Ait 


» CAPRICORN December 22 to 

January 19. To be considered re- 

sponsible and dependable is your 
greatest ambition and highest award. 
That is why you are proud when asked 
to take charge of a vacation tour. Re- 
gardless of how small or large the 
travel group, you handle the accommo- 
dation details with thoroughness and 
accuracy. You are determined to do 
everything correctly, without compro- 
mise with first class service. Being ca- 
pable enables you to perform many and 
varied tasks. while traveling. However, 
you prefer helping others of your own 
volition rather than being forced into 
doing things for others through per- 
sistent and unreasonable demands. Fa- 
vorable dates to start on a trip: Decem- 
bers 7; LOST. 23.050; 


AQUARIUS January 20 to Feb- 
AN ruary 18. Your actions are guided 

by what you read, heard, or 
learned through study. Most of all, how- 
ever, your own observations reveal to 
you what should be done and what 
should be left undone. You maintain 
your sense of awareness at all times. 
You enjoy sharing sightseeing travel ex- 
periences with others, and you make an 
ideal travel companion because you are 
a sincere and conscientious friend. The 
souvenirs you bring back from your 
trips are unique due to your imagina- 
tion and original ideas. Favorable dates 
to start on a trip: December 4, 7, 11, 
UT, 248 


PISCES February 19 to March 20. 

Inasmuch as you are endowed 

with appreciative faculties and 
artistic ability, you admire beauty in 
every form and of every variety. You 
feel inspired by the miracles of creative 
instincts. You are fascinated by the cele- 
brated paintings in the great museums 
of the world, sky tints at dawn while 
you are aboard ship or on a mountain 
rim, the multiple colors of autumnal 
foliage as you drive through winding 
country roads, and the snow-covered 
meadows that appear to unroll in pano- 
ramic grandeur as you sit relaxed in a 


speeding train. Favorable dates to start 
a trip: December 7, 14, 20, 24, 28. 
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Here Are Six Steps to Success 


Meg 


= 


Le cAR, which is capable of 60, 70, or 80 miles 


per hour probably averages no more than 20 for 


By Will Lane 


most of your city driving. 

Your camera, which is capable of high shutter speeds, 
probably shoots most of your pictures at 1/50 of a 
second. Why? There are no red lights, stop signs or 
traffic cops among the snapshot lanes. No speed traps. 

So wind up that shutter and put your camera through 
its paces. See what it can do at 1/200, 1/300 or what- 
ever you have. Try shooting a high diver in mid-air, a 
back-lot football game, or a trapeze artist flying through 
the air as you click the shutter with the greatest of ease. 
Shoot the spray of an ocean wave breaking on a rock- 
bound shore. Or a pretty girl leaping over the surf, like 
the photo shown here by Rogers D. Thorpe, who shot 
a Speed Graphic at {/11, 1/700 second. 

A haystack, hillside or even a front lawn can furnish 
the setting for a planned action scene. Start with a 
simple event, like junior jumping off a picket fence. 

Plan the action, even though it is as simple as a 
friend walking down a path. Rehearse it while you 
watch in the camera viewfinder. At a certain spot, when 
the composition is just right, plan on clicking the 
shutter. I call this the “X-marks-the-spot” technique. 


You measure the distance to the “X” in your mind’s" 


eye where the climax of action will take place, and set 
the lens. Sometimes several rehearsals are necessary. It’s 
a good idea to have the camera on a tripod. Then you 
don’t have to watch through the viewfinder, once the 
scene is set up. You just watch the subject—and know 
that when he reaches a certain point in the scene he 
will be properly placed in the camera. Without even 
looking into it, you can click the shutter. 

Careful preparations always pay off in final results. 
Make a check list, something like this: 

1. Pre-focus. Set lens in advance for correct distance. 

2. Frame scene carefully in viewfinder. 

3. Select best angle. A camera angle from close to 
the ground increases impression of height and speed. 
A low angle also brings more sky into the scene and 


thus can be helpful in eliminating distracting details. | 


4. Seek simple surroundings. Sky, water, etc., usually 


are easy to handle. Avoid complex, confusing trees, 
fences or other details. 
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For Shooting Action Scenes at High Speeds 


Moment of fast excitement in game is simple to capture on film. 


5. Use a light background. Center of action usually 
is best portrayed against a background that is lighter 
than the subject. 

6. Have plenty of light. Front lighting is best for 
color shots, most black-and-white action scenes. 

After doing a few simple planned-action shots, you 
are ready to graduate and try something tougher like a 
swimmer jumping over the surf. Don’t get too close. 
Allow a little extra area that can be trimmed off when 
enlarging the negative. 

After all the planning and shooting is done, the big 
suspense comes in waiting to see what you took. With 
ordinary scenes, you can often predict pretty well. But 
with action stuff, an unforeseen detail like the position 
of an arm or leg can make a mar a shot. Many a 
masterpiece is not apparent until the photographer sees 
the print come to life in the developer and he takes 
a deep breath in awe at what nature and the camera 
has wrought. 

It is this suspense, as much as anything, that makes 
action-shooting the most exciting branch of photography 
—with always a new thrill awaiting you when the de- 
veloped negatives or prints appear. Always there is 
the quota of flops and fluffs—where the camera moved, 
where the exposure was off, or an unseen tree pops up 
behind someone’s head, But then there is one perfect 
negative, one shot that clicks, where everything is just 
right! One prize winner makes the travail worth it. 

Try it and see. Plan some action shots. Simple ones 
first. Let us know how you make out. Some of the first 
attempts will probably misfire for one reason or an- 
other. Then you'll get some beauties: I can almost guar- 
antee it. The camera is a miraculous instrument when 
it comes to capturing action. Let it work for you. It 


can slice off a razor-thin thread of time and preserve 
it for eternity. 


Sunset Scenes In Color 


At this time of year there are often beautiful sunsets, 
but capturing them in color is tricky. There is no ac- 
curate way to determine exposure. An exposure meter 
is no help if used in a conventional manner. Pointed 
at the setting sun, the reading goes way off the scale. 


TRAVEL 


An approximate reading ot the sky brightness can ve 
obtained, however, by directing the meter to one side 
of the sun, so the acceptance angle will not include 
the celestial orb. Estimating correct exposure is not 
difficult, with a little practice. Keep a log of your shots, 
compare the results with the exposures used, and you 
will have the best guide in the world for future pictures. 

The two factors that determine necessary exposure 
are: 41) Height of the sun, and (2) Coverage. 

If the sun is still high—from an hour before sunset 
to fifteen minutes before sunset, a sunset scene with 
Kodachrome, with the direct sun visible, calls for about 
£/22, 1/50 second. The same scene, with the sun com- 
pletely cloud-covered, would take about £/5.6, 1/50. 

With varying degrees of cloud coverage over the sun, 
exposure might be’ anywhere between the above figures 
of £/22 and {/5.6. If in doubt, shoot two—or—more— 
exposures. Fhé beauty of sunset scenes is that you seldom 
go wrong—you can underexpose 100 percent and get 
a beautiful dark effect that you never anticipated—that 
wasn t even visible to the naked eye. If you have an 
interesting cloud and color formation, you can get a 
wide variety of effects by changing exposures. However, 
use an exposure guide so you can control the effects 
you get, and you will not be entirely at the mercy 
of pure chance. 

From fifteen minutes before sunset up to sunset, you 
have to open the lens. If the sun is in the scene, about 
{/4, 1/50 should do it. But clouds covering the sun 
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call for opening to £/2, 1/50. After sunset, there often 
is a beautiful afterglow. This calls for {/2, 1/25 to about 
1/2 second, depending on the brightness. You don’t need 
a fast lens if there is a tripod or other firm support 
to hold the camera steady for time exposures, Any 
camera can take thrilling sunset scenes for you. 


New Color Film 


Ansco Color tungsten film now is matched for photo- 
flood light (3400° K). It comes in 35mm. and roll-film 
sizes. This eliminates the necessity for a filter when 
shooting indoor scenes with photofloods. The sheet film 
sizes are still available for use with 3200° illumination. 
Because some of the old roll film is still around, check 
the instruction sheet in the film you buy so you will 
know what type of light to use. 


The Stereo Shop 


For an interesting catalogue on stereoscopic cameras, 
accessories and equipment, write to the Stereo Shop, 
1514 Aster Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. If you have any 
problems, Charlie Brooks knows all the answers—or 
most of them—as he is one of the nation’s pioneer stereo 
service dealers. He works exclusively by mail, and no 
question is too trivial to elicit a warm, personal response. 
Brooks was a stereo fan more than a dozen years ago 
—long before the modern stereo cameras like the Stereo- 
Realist and Viewmaster came. He has perhaps the largest 
selection of 35mm. stereo items in the U. S. 


oa 


Action of leap in spray was held 
by shooting at 1/700 second; f:11. 


HOFFRITZ HAS IT!, 


HANDY MAP MEASURE 
TELLS HOW FAR IT IS! 


Stop fumbling around with rulers and such. Here is a 
pocket Map Measure that will register the number of 
land or nautical miles you have travelled, or still have 
to go. Just wheel it across the map . . . converts 
inches to miles . . . centimeters to kilometers. Preci- 
sion made in Germany, it is an indispensable aid 
to motorists, aviators, engineers, mavigators, etc. 


Sturdy nickel plated case has unbreakable dials on 


OFFRITZ 
TE Ga 


ovoth sides. Heavy cowhide case in- 
cluded. Only $1.95, postpaid. Money- 
back guarantee. Send check or 
meoney-order—now! Write for Free 
Catalog. 3 
When in N.Y., visit one of 
our 7% well-located shops. 
Send mail orders to 


HOFFRITZ, Dept. TR-11 
49 Eost 34th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Vienna: Enchantment in Autumn 


~ Vienna’s Schonbrunn Palace is still fully furnished, open-to visitors all year. 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 35¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


PARIS, VERSAILLES, Fontainebleau, French 
Riviera, Rome, Venice, Capri, Sorrento, Pom- 
peii, Austria, Belgium, Madrid, Seville, Valen- 
cia, Barcelona, Athens, Israel, Mexico, Bali, 
India, Pakistan, etc. High Quality Color 
Slides, Catalog ‘‘T’’ Free, Argo Slides, 62 
William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


16 MM _ Photographers make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous original 
professional action and scenic shots of 
Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, rapids canoe- 
ing. Neil Douglas, famed explorer, Box 664, 
Meriden, Conn. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable, 
world-wide, mail-order business from home, 
without capital, or travel abroad. Established 
World Trader ships instructions for no-risk ex- 
amination. Experience unnecessary. Free de- 
tails, Mellinger, 83A, Los Angeles 24. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazine 1888- 
1953. Any issue, one or thousands, maps, 
bound volumes, sets. Collectors—send for 
book ‘‘Coliecting National Geographic Maga- 
zines.’’ Price $2.00. Periodical Service, Box 
465-T, Wilmington, Delaware. 


START VENETIAN Blind Laundry. Profitable 
lifetime business. New Machine. Free book- 
let. H. X. Co. 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, 
Kansas. 


EARN MONEY at home with sewing machine 
—typewriter or make beautiful nylon flowers 
for profit! Full, spare time. Write today for 
free details. C. E. Edwards, 3915-T, 12th, 
Des Moines 13, lowa. 


AN UNUSUAL gift in a seasonal food pack- 
age is a colorful five pound box of extra 
fancy Indian Trail Cranberries packed in a 
luxurious package shipped from October 1 to 
December 10 post-paid anywhere in the U.S. 
for $2.65. Order from Cranberry Growers, 
Inc., Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 
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YOUR NAME and address printed on 300 
Deluxe gummed labels for only $1.00. Ideal 
for stationery, envelopes, books etc. Limit of 
printing 4 lines. Samples for stamp. Joel 
Tillberg, Proctor 7, Vermont. 


CHRISTMAS BASKET of choicest oranges, 
grapefruit, limes and tangerines with holiday 
decorations. Bushel, $6.50; half bushel, 
$4.50, express prepaid. Add 45¢ west 
Mississippi River, Michaelson Groves, Braden- 
ton, Florida. NTC member. 


GOOD USED books. 50¢-$1. Thousands of 
librarians and bargain-wise book buyers 
regularly receive our famous lists. All fields. 
Just drop us a postcard, Editions, Dept, 50, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


YOU NEED a Chicago mail address on your 
letter. For business or personal use. Creates 
prestige. Builds business quick! Your mail, 
parcels, telegrams received and forwarded. 
Like having office or residence here. Perma- 
nent! Confidential. Cost a few cents a month. 
Write Faultless Organization, Dept. T. 667 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois. 


FUNWAY THRU South America and the Carib- 
bean, Peru, $2.65 a day! Bolivia, $2.10. 
Ecuador, $2.10. Cruise Amazon, $1.15 a day. 
32 romantic islands, $4.00 a day! Two ex- 
citingly different pocket guides in one! Mail 
$1.50 to—FunWay Travels, Box 612, San 
Bernardino, California. 


RAISE ORCHIDS—at home—big profits— 
fascinating. Year ‘round any climate. No 
greenhouse. Instructions, including blooming- 
size orchid plant, sent for no-risk examina- 
tion. Free details. Flowerland, 4622—-83B 
Wilshire, Los Angeles 5, 


NE 


HAVE YOU been to Russia lately? Now you 
may see Famous Places in Moscow. Eight 
35mm color slides including the Kremlin plus 
a commentary by Norman L. Stines, Jr. who 
was able to photograph these buildings when 
in Moscow, only $1.95, Meston’s Travels, 
Inc. 2818 N. Piedras, El Paso, Texas. 
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Pa AS A sleeping ballerina 


in the summer, Vienna awakes in 
the fall full of flirtatious glitter and 
sweet music. Lilting tunes from the 
Merry Widow echo from crystal- 
decked ballrooms where dazzling 
royal courts once glided in three- 
quarter time; the bittersweet nos- 
talgia of the Third Man zither theme 
fleats from the cafes along the Ring; 
the lusty chorus of “Ach, du lieber 
Augustin” rises from the deep old 
cellar cafes in back alleys. 

Prices, which are pegged according 
to local wage standards, seem ab- 
surdly low to Americans, A room, 
bath and three meals a day in Vienna 
averages $4.00, while similar accom- 
modations in the lake and mountain 
regions run as low as $2.00, meals in- 
cluded. A two-week stay need cost no 
more than $80.00 according to rep- 
resentatives of Pan American World 
Airways in Austria. 

As the brilliant opera season opens, 
music lovers come to sample local 
products from the pens of Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Bach, Brahms and 
Wagner, to name but a few whose 
chords were inspired by the magic of 
Vienna air. Though the damaged 
State Opera House will not be com- 
pleted until 1957, grand opera is be- 
ing staged at the Theater an der 
Wien, the old operetta house of Franz 
Lehar. Prices for seats range from 


$2.00 to 40 cents at the box office. 

Tourists with a yen to sample lus- 
cious pastries need only wander over 
to a coffee house, and there are prob- 
ably more Kaffeehaeuser in Vienna 
than perfume shops in Paris. Variety 
in coffee is as wide as it is in pastry. 
No one asks merely for a cup of cof- 
fee, since there are about 50 ways in 
which the protean bean can be served. 
They range from heavy black mokka 
to rich whipped cream—schlagobers 
—topping the hot liquid. 

Karntnerstrasse, Vienna’s Fifth 
Avenue, is chuck-a-block full of won- 
derful gifts at price’ which make 
many an American blink in amaze- 
ment. 

Wise visitors to Europe in autumn 
go all out for Austria, and particu- 
larly the unalterably magic city of 
Vienna. 
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BOOK SELECTION 


O* PAGE THIRTEEN of this issue ap- 
pears Magic Valley of Texas, 
vividly depicting the bright present of 
a vast sjate. As interesting and vital 
as is that present, we believe that the 
past of that region provides even 
more sparkling reading. And_no- 
where has this exciting history been 
related so dramatically as in Sowth- 
west by John Houghton Allen (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.,°220 pages) . a: 

As few as 50 years ago, this border 
country was the -playground of 
grandees and seroritas, the grazing 
ground of longhorn cattle tended by 
tough vaqueros, the scene of lewdness, 
lawlessness and sudden death. Of all 
these, John Houghton Allen writes, 
and writes with a conviction of one 
who knows and loves his subjects. 

Starting with a vivid description 
of the land, its terrain, vegetation and 
climate, he flows quickly into a study 
of the people who currently inhabit 
it. He is scathing in his denuncia- 
tion of the present Mexicans because 
he remembers their forebears who 
were lively, industrious and romantic. 

He loves these people and describes 
them with a tenderness that is rare 
for a gringo. “If I were poor,” he 
states, “I think I would rather live 
among the Mexicans than any other 
people . . . they have a way of being 
poor with dignity ... A Mexican will 
give you the shirt off his back and 
is always ready to take yours when it 
is a better one.” 


Naturally, the author has his fav- 
orite personalities among these peo- 
ple, and of these he writes fondly. 
Take Jose, for instance, whom he de- 
scribes as “the most amiable gold 
brick I know.” Jose has gone places 
since the old days! Now working in 
the oil fields, he has a sewing ma- 
chine and a radio and is supporting 
an ever increasing horde of poor re- 
lations. His dealings with these rela- 
tives, his ample wife and eight chil- 
dren give Mr. Allen full opportunity 
to call upon his splendid sense of 
humor. 


He talks of the Cavalry unit sta- 
tioned nearby—the last active horse 
outfit in the land. With a childlike 
wonder, he recalls these hardened 
troopers and their escapades, dra- 
matically relating the tale of two 
officers who fought to the death over 
the love of a sloe-eyed senorita. Next 
comes the author’s great-uncle, Bev- 
erly, the Confederate commander who 
never admitted to the surrender of 
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the South, and until his death was at 
war with the Union. He was an ele- 
gant, quarrelsome ideal of Southern 
chivalry who, by means of the duel- 
ling pistol, disposed of twelve mem- 
bers of one family and bemoaned the 
fact that they could no longer fur- 
nish competition. The oddness of this 
suave cavalier amidst a setting of cac- 
tus and uncouth vaqueros makes one 
of the most bizarre chapters in a book 
filled with the unusual. 

Add the saga of Don Jose, robber 
baron and the last hidalgo, and his 
beautiful wife; Javier, the come- 
dian; Fierro, the sadistic bandit, and 
the score of other unusual characters 
and the sum total is an absorbing 
book whose romance, pathos, humor 
and drama is a glowing reflection of 
the territory itself. 

John Houghton Allen writes with a 
many-sided pen—his pictures are 
alive with every color and shade of 
human emotion. In Southwest he has 
drawn a masterpiece that exudes the 
flavor and atmosphere of the old 
brush country. It is a book for every- 
one seeking the unusual. 


Get Your Copy Through 
The National Travel Club 


Members of the National Travel 
Club may get this book at a substan- 
tial discount. Simply fill in and mail 
the coupon below with your remit- 
tance and your copy will be shipped 


at once. Do it TODAY. 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 
the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘Arm Chair Travelers”’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 


Land 


eIn 
© By the Lakes ¢ By the Sea 


the Mountains @ In the Valleys 


All Described in Detail 


Also Revons! Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 


Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 Sent promptly by mail. 


| 50 
Send check or cash. Dept. B — 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


ee 
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National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me “Southwest” at the 
special membership price of $3.00. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
Names i ee Sees amore) ee eens 
State rc oo os) 3 eaten ee oe on eee 


9 Ma, Syieyteve).6 6: alee anen® 
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Lines Aft... 


HODOOOOOOOOOOOOOCSCOOOOOOCOOE 


Tourist-Phobia 


Dear Sirs: 

This is the first time I have written a 
“fan” letter but I have several com- 
ments to make on TraAveL. I join with 
others in thinking that your magazine 
is improving with each issue. . . . Hav- 
ing flown back from Rome just one 
week ago, travel is very much in my 
consciousness so I feel qualified to 
praise two articles in your August issue 
—Beneficent Benelux and Tourist-Pho- 
bia. They are both practical; it’s all 
very well to have broad descriptions of 
places to visit and well-written general 
articles appealing to many readers, but 
to us inveterate travelers (this was my 
third European journey) the facts listed 
in these two articles are of real value. I 
could make one adverse comment about 
travel books, generally speaking. I love 
them and read them avidly but they 
are apt not to mention any of the draw- 
backs, whereas your articles do point 
out that all is not unalloyed joy and 
there are minor annoyances now and 
then. Otherwise, first-time travelers are 
apt to have a rude awakening. I men- 
tally applauded every statement of Mr. 
Jim Nobert (Tourist-Phobia) with ref- 
erence to “saving” money. To hit a judi- 
cious medium between extravagance 
and miserliness when traveling is wise 
.... And I agree with Mr. Norbert’s 
reaction that gyping is not prevalent. 
I found no evidence of it. A trav- 
eler can be “gyp” prone as we some- 
times describe a person’s being acci- 
dent-prone. In other words, you get 
what you’re looking for. 


Miss Grace K. Walker 
Norwood, Pa. 


Dear Sirs: 

I don’t go along with Jim Norbert’s 
Tourist-Phobia at all. His appraisal of 
American tourists evidently is based 
upon the standards of conduct peculiar 
to some school teacher types and occa- 
sional out-and-out screwballs. I am a 
four-decades travel veteran, having coy- 
ered 30 American states, five Canadian 
provinces and eleven European coun- 
tries. As I have seen him, the American 
tourist ... abroad is .. . concerned not 
to give offense to his hosts, eager to 
adapt himself to their ways. ... He 
does not deny his American nationality 
but he certainly avoids being blatantly 
and offensively American. .. . It is my 
opinion that for the occasional tourist 
who, for example, complains that Paris 
is “lousy” because he was charged 350 
francs for a box of Kleenex there, 
there are thousands who take delight 
in complimenting Parisians upon their 
city’s charm, hospitality and cultural 
eminence. . 

Albert J. Franck 
Richmond Hill, N.Y. 
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Yugoslavia Today 


Dear Sirs: 
We have just returned from Yugo- 
slavia. ... We took along the July copy 


of Travet which has a most helpful 
and very accurate account of the coun- 
trys. 

Mildred Severence 

Buffalo, N.Y. 
Dear Sirs: 

The word is slivowitza [Yugoslavia 
Today], named after the word sliva 
which stands for a plum in Yugosla- 
vian language, either Slovenian, Croat- 
ian or Serbian. Slivowitza is an excel- 
lent alcoholic beverage to drink if con- 
sumed slowly and in small quantities 
at a time, particularly when taken just 
before breakfast. This plum brandy is 
colorless and comes in three grades. 
Only the first and second grades are 
good to drink, the third grade, on the 
other hand, is used for medicinal pur- 
poses, for rub downs, etc. 

Maj. Frank Novak 
Headquarters 
Berlin Command 


Berlin, Ger. 


Plum-crazy TRAVEL erred in spelling it 
slibowitz but could have spelled it 
slivowitz, slivovic, slivovica, slivovitz or 
several other variations according to 
the Yugoslavian State Tourist Office in 
New York City—Ed. 


Brain Twister Answers 

1. One is a popular song describing a 
college girl, the other is a town in Caern- 
arvon Wales. 2. Istanbul, Turkey. 3. True. 
Billy Smart’s British Circus chimps played 
a match in their act this summer. 4. (a) 
Stratford on Avon (b) St. Ives, Cornwell 
(c) Clifton, Hampshire (d) Ludlow Shrop- 
shire. 5. (a) Canary Islands (b) Balearic 
Islands (c) Corsica (d) Malta (e) Spain 
(f) Greece. 6. (a) San Francisco Bay 
(b) New York City (c) Wilmington, Dela- 
ware (d) New Orleans (e) Mass. (f) Ten- 
nessee. 7. They are famous waterfalls. (a) 
French Indochina (b) U.S. Fall River. (c) 
Canada-United States at Niagara. (d) 
Switzerland. (e) Brazil. 8. (a) French In- 
dia, Indo-Chinese Assoc. States. (b) St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, French Guiana and _ Inini. 
(c) New Caledonia, Society Islands 
(Tahiti, etc) (d) Algeria, Mor- 
occo, Tunisia, French West Africa, 
Togoland, Cameroons, French Equatorial 
Africa, Reunion, Madagascar, Comoro, 
French Somaliland. 9. (d). 10. Thailand. 
ll. Brazil. 12. (a) Paris. (b) London. 
(c) Chicago. (d) Cleveland. (e) New 
York. 13. (a) Five miles. (b) at 23rd 
Street. (c) on 29th Street just east of 
Fifth Avenue. (d) Empire State, 34th 
Street, built by the late Al Smith. 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
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Travel published monthly at Bristol, 
Connecticut, for October 1, 1953. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Travel Mag- 
azine, Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York: 20, N. Y.; Editor, Malcolm 
McTear Davis, 45 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y.; Managing editor, None; 
Business manager, Sheldon R. Shane, 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a partnership or other unincorporated 
firm, its names and address, as well as 
that of each individual member, must be 
given.) Travel Magazine, Inc., 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y.; 
Herman W. Shane, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20, N. Y.; John F. 
Sullivan, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


. 4, Paragravhs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; also 
the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and _ be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner. 


/s/ Sheldon R. Shane 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
24th day of September, 1953. 
Seal /s/ Miriam W. Desmon 


(My commission expires March 30, 1954) 
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AMERICA'S 
FAMILY MAGAZINE 


t after the first subscription 


One year of LOOK. ..... sty O00 


(26 issues) 


a Pee 9 A 
2 iy yntit uy mAGAZ Each extra yearly gift... . only 4. 
‘e t{el g00 Pons ae After December 31, each one-year gift will be $3.50 
\) 4\ gly! Here is an ideal gift for the entire family—a gift that keeps coming 
J! v right through the year—a gift of 26 colorful, exciting issues of LOOK. 


Dec. 


CHRISTMAS PRICES 


LOOK, America’s Family Magazine, 110 Tenth Street, 
Des Moines 4, Iowa 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send a one-year gift of LOOK (26 issues) to: 


NAME 
Street 
City 


When you give LOOK, you give 
a gift that is recommended for 
young and old alike. For LOOK 
covers all topics of American in- 
terest... . topics such as world 
affairs, health and medicine, vaca- 
tions, television, the Washington 
scene, fashion and beauty, sports, 
diet, personalities, and many more. 


Zone_____ State 


All you have to do is fill out the 
certificate at the right and mail it 
now. Unless you specify otherwise, 
your gifts will start with LOOK’s 
annual travel issue, which will be 


Gift card to read: From 


NAME 
Street 


received just before Christmas. City Zone State 
(Each gift will be announced by a f sex 

richly handsome card inscribed with Gift card to read: From 

your name.) [_] Remittance enclosed [_] Please bill me 


So do your Christmas shopping 
this easy, thrifty way. And while 
you’re at it, order LOOK for your- 
self, too... for here, surely, is your 
greatest magazine buy! 


MY NAME 
Street 


OU ee eee ee eee 7 ONG ee OeaLe 


[] CHECK HERE if you want your own subscription entered. = 
Added postage per year: Canada & Pan America, $1.00; other foreign, $3.50 - 
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please list additional gifts on a separate sheet .. 


...and send your order to LOOK now, 
while this offer is still in effect! _ 


Arrange for the simple, convenient Rootes Overseas Plan 
and go to Europe with “YOUR CAR IN YOUR POCKET” 


Wander off the beaten track in Europe—visit out-of- 
The Rootes Overseas Delivery Plan the-way places most people miss, in your own Hillman 
1. You order your Hillman Minx here, pay Minx! You stop being a slave to schedules and save 
for it at the favorable dollar price. money besides when you join the Rootes Overseas Plan, 


2. Your Hillman is delivered to you punc:- and go to Europe with “your car in your pocket.” 


tually, almost any place in Europe. Write for full details and name of your nearest dealer. 


3. Enjoy your Hillman over here, too—it (By the way, you don’t have to go to Europe to enjoy 
can be shipped back home without extra a Hillman. There are more than 700 sales, service and 
Cost awhen your grip is done. parts depots in North America.) 


r | 
ROOTES MOTORS, INC. ROOTES MOTORS (Canada) LYD. 
505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N, Y. 2019 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto, Ontario 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 25 St. James Street, Ville St. Pierre, Montreal, Quebec 


465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 3135 West Broadway, Vancouver, British Columbia 


